NOTICE TO READER. 


When you finish reading this magazine, 
place a one-cent stamp on this notice, 
mail the magazine, and it will be placed 
in the hands of our soldiers or sailors 
destined to proceed overseas. 

NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS, 


A. 8, Burleson, Postmaster General, 
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PAMPHLETS 


RECEIVED 


Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
Paes Ne 


Business Tuinks! A few vital, between- 
the-minute thoughts on your business prob- 
lems. The Lent & Graff Co., Ninth ave- 
nue and 25th street, New York city. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN War TIME. 
An outline for study of community needs 
and resources. III. Health. Prepared 
by Alice S. Cheyney for the Committee 
on Enlistment and Placement of Volun- 
teers for Social Service. Furnished with- 
out charge by the Department of Civic 
Relief, Finance building, Philadelphia. 

Tue Ciry AND County oF DENVER. By Prof. 
William B. Guthrie, the College of the 
City of New York. National Municipal 
League, North American building, Phil- 
adelphia. . 

THe New Orper. By Theodore P. Shonts, 
165 Broadway, New York city. 

THe RELATIONSHIP OF NATIONS. An address 
delivered by Virginia Crocheron Gilder- 
sleeve, dean of Barnard College. League 
to Enforce Peace, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. 

Wuar is My SHARE OF THE COST OF THE 
War? Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
street, New York city. 

Ministry oF Muwnirions. London: Report 
of a Conference of Boys’ Welfare Super- 
visors, 1917; Memorandum to Welfare 
Supervisors of Boys; Scheme of Welfare 
Supervision for Boys. 

HousInG AND TOWN PLANNING AFTER THE 
War. Memorandum; National Housing and 
Town Planning Council. London, 1918. 

Ministry oF Munitions. London; Health 
of Munition Workers’ Committee: Memo- 
randum No. 19 (Cd 8798) Investigation 
of Workers’ Food and Suggestions as to 
Dietary, report by Leonard E. Hill, re- 
vised edition. Price 2d. Memorandum 
No. 20 (Cd 8801) Weekly Hours of Em- 
ployment; supplementary to Mem. No. 
5. Price 1d. 

COLONIES FOR PuBLIC Warps. By Amos W. 
Butler, secretary, Board of State Charities, 
Indianapolis. 

LABOUR AND THE New SociAL OrpDeER. A re- 
port on reconstruction. Price one penny. 
The Labour Party, 1 Victoria street, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1. 

Foop CONSERVATION BrBLioGRAPHY.  Refer- 
ences and sources of information on prod- 
ucts, statistics, distribution, conservation 
and methods of control of food supplies. 
United States Food Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Firry-Firry. Speakers’ Bulletin No. 6. United 
States Food Administration, Washing- 
tony. D.C: 

Tue Best ANSWER. 
5. United States 
Washington, D. C. 

Ler EacH AND Everyone oF Us Do ALL WE 
Can TO PuT THE BALLOT IN THE HANDS OF 
THE MorHers SO THE PEOPLE CAN HAVE 
Peace THROUGHOUT THE Wor.p. Rachel 
A. Rees, Guthrie, Okla. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE Unir PLAN. Used in the 
preliminary organization work in the Mo- 
hawk-Brighton district. Bulletin No. 4. 
National Social Unit Org., 1820 Freeman 
avenue, Cincinnati. 

Tue ConvicTion oF Mrs. 
O’Hare AND NortH Dakota POo_irics. 


Speakers’ Bulletin No. 
Food Administration, 


KATE RICHARDS 
Na- 


THES URY EY- FORM AY 25; 


tional Civil Liberties Bureau, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 

Ecuipse Park. Eclipse Home Makers, Inc., 
ms & Brittain Bank building, Beloit, 

is. 

Poor Reiger. A manual for overseers of the 
poor. Price 25 cents. The State Charities 
Aid and Prison Reform Association of 
New Jersey, 13 Central avenue, Newark. 

OpeN-AiR ScHooLts. By Sherman C. Kings- 
ley and F. B. Dresslar. Bulletin 1916, 
No. 23. Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education. Price 50 cents. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

THe WAR PRoGRAM OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
Carotina. By Hastings H. Hart. Feb- 
ruary, 1918. Price 10 cents. The Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New 
York city. 

A GARDEN OF AMERICAN Motion PICTURES. 

’ A list for the use of committees and ex- 
hibitors choosing pictures for the family 
program. Price 10 cents. National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 

THE AMERICAN RED Cross IN THIS WAR. By 
Charles D. Norton, 2 Wall street, New 
York city. Reprinted from the New York 
Evening Post. 

CONVALESCENT CLUBS: A PLAN FOR REHA- 
BILITATION. By George Edward Barton, 
director of * Consolation House, Clifton 
Springs, New York. 

DESIRABILITY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
DIRECTION FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. By 
Elizabeth G. Upham, director, Art De- 
partment, Milwaukee—Downer College. 
Price 10 cents. University of Wisconsin, 
Extension Division, Madison. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND DEPENDENCY. 
By John R. Commons. General Informa- 
tion and Welfare. Price 10 cents. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Extension Division, 
Madison. 

THREE BROTHERS PLOTTED TO OWN THE 
Wortp. By M. E. Starr. Price 10 cents. 
P. O. Box 143, New York city. 

War Garvens. Bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New 
York ‘city. 

Liprary Booxs For HicH ScHoors. Com- 


piled by Martha ‘Wilson, supervisor of 
school libraries, Minnesota. Bulletin, 
1917, No. 41. Price 15 cents. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
ARMSTRONG AND WorLD FREEDOM. Found- 
ers’ day address by William Howard Taft. 


Hampton Institute, Virginia. Reprinted 
from the Southern Workman. 
THE Cost oF ALCOHOL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Publication No. 4. League for Preven- 
tive Work, Amy Woods, general secre- 
tary. 44 Bromfield street, Boston. 

Tue Uwnirep STATES AND JAPAN. March, 
1918. No. 124. American Association for 
International Conciliation, 407 West 117 
street, New York city. 

WaceEs FOR WoMEN IN Muslin UNDERWEAR, 
PETTICOAT, APRON, KIMONO, WOMEN’S 
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NECKWEAR AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING Fac- 
TORIES IN MassAcHuseETTs, Bulletin No. 
14. May, 1917. Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. State Printers, 32 Derne street, 
Boston. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S “RE-BORN CHURCH.” By 
Sydney Strong. Queen Anne Congrega- 
tional Church, Seattle. Price, 5 cents 
each; 25 cents a dozen. ; 

RepD Cross SANITARY ‘TRAINING DETACH- 
MENTS. A R C 301. February 4, 1918. 
The American Red Cross, Department of 
Military Relief, Washington, D. C. 

Export TRADE AssociaTions. April, 1918. 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
31 Nassau street, New York city. 

Menus FoR NATIONAL NEEDS. By Annie L. 
Weeks, Volume I, No. 3. October, 1917. 
Price 10 cents each; discount on large or- 
ders. Extension Department, Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

TesTEeD MeENusS AND ReEcIPES. Based on a 
low cost dietary. By Annie L. Weeks. 
Volume I, No. 2. August, 1917. Price 10 
cents; discount on large orders. Exten- 
sion Department, Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SociaL ,THOUGHT IN THE CURRENT SHORT 
Story. By Elva E. Murray. Studies in 
Sociology. Vol. II, No. 3. February, 
1918. Total No. 7. Southern California 
Sociological Society, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

LicHT AND ILLUMINATION IN GARMENT 
SHops. Special bulletin prepared by 
George M. Price, M. D. and Davis H. 
Tuck. Bulletin No. 2, 1918. The Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, 31 Union 
square, New York city. 

WAGES OF WOMEN IN SHIRT, WORKINGMEN’S 
GARMENT AND FURNISHING Goops FACTORIES 
in MassacHuseTts. Minimum Wage Com- 


mission. Bulletin No. 15. December, 
1917. State Printers, 32 Derne street, Bos- 
ton. 

INDUSTRIAL HousING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AmeRIcA. Eclipse Park, Beloit, Wis. A 


development by George B. Post & Sons, 
architects and town planners. By Law- 
rence Veiller, secretary of the National 
Housing Association, 105 East 22 street, 
New York city. No. 46. March, 1918. 
Price 10 cents. 

MounicipaL War Work. By Robert Eugene 
Cushman, instructor in Political science. 
Vol. XV, No. 23, February 4, 1918. War 
Committee, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Music 1n SECONDARY ScHOooLs. Prepared by 
Will Earhart, and Osbourne McConathy. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 


Education. Bulletin 1917, No. 49. Price 
5 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washingten, D. C. 

REPORT ON CLASSIFICATION AND SALARY 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE PERSONAL SERVICE 
IN THE NEW JERSEY STATE GOVERNMENT. 
Prepared at the request of the New Jer- 
sey State Civil Service Commission, Tren- 
ton. By J. L. Jacobs & Co., Chicago. 

GOVERNMENT AND LiBeRTy. Prussianism at 
Home. The Building of the Nation. The 
Great Struggle. Peace. The Interna- 
tional Mind. Internationalism. By Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. Division of Inter- 
course and Education. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 407 West 
117 street, New York city. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL SOLUTION OF Wars. An 
interpretation of the American religion of 
the new civilization the foremost repre- 
sentative of which is Dr. Julia Seton, Cos- 
mic Dynamics Dynamic Metaphysics. By 
Fred Henkel, P. O. B. 1600, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 10 cents. 

EDUCATIVE CONVALESCENCE FOR WOUNDED SOL- 
DIERS. By Cyril L. Burt, Esq., M. A. Heri- 
tage Craft Schools, Chailey, Sussex. 

St. NicHoLAs Home For Ratp-SHock CHIL- 
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DREN in connection with the Heritage Craft 
Schools, Chailey, Sussex. Reprints from 
recent speeches and articles in the press 
dealing with the work of St. Nicholas 
Home for Raid-Shock Children. Publishers, 
Sea bes Phillips and Company, Ltd., Lon- 
on. 

TENTATIVE Morat Cope. Bulletin No. 1, 
October, 1917. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. 

Tue Case AGAINST UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING. Arguments against Prussianiz- 
ing America, arranged for use in meetings 
and debates, with a bibliography. By 
Louis P. Lochner. People’s Council, 138 
West 13 street, New York city. 

Tue NEED oF NATIONAL EFFICIENCY. Extracts 
from an address in January, 1918, by Otto 
H. Kahn, 52 William street, New York 
city. 


RECEIVED 


THe CaTHotic Soctar YEAR Book 1918. A 
Christian Social Crusade. P. S. King & 
Son. 90 pp. Price 6d.; by mail of the 
Survey $.25. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL MEeETHODs. 
By Horace Secrist. Macmillan Co. 481 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

ScIENTIFIC DISTRIBUTION. By Charles F. Hig- 
ham. Alfred A. Knopf. 183 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.60. 

THe MartiAL ADVENTURES OF HENRY AND 
Me. By William Allen White. Macmil- 
lan Co. 
the SurvEY $1.65. 

Tue Litre Rep House in THE HoLttow. By 
Amanda B. Hall. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 295 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the 
Survey $1.47. 

NinE Humorous Tates. By Anton Chekhoy. 
Stratford Co. 60.pp. Price $.25; by mail 
of the Survey $.30. 

A Dtary OF THE RussIAN REVOLUTION. By 
James L. Houghteling. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
195 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.35. 

EveryDAyY Foops In War Time. By Mary 
Swartz Rose. Macmillan Co. 117 pp. 
Price $.80; by mail of the Survey $.88. 

SuRGEON Grow. By Malcolm C. Grow. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 304 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

My Lire Wirth Younc MEN. By Richard 
C. Morse. Association Press. 547 pp. 
Price $3.50; by mail of the Survey $3.70. 

Hirinc THE WorkKeER. By Roy Willmarth 
Kelly. Engineering Magazine Co. 250 
pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.15. 

Economy Cook Boox. By Maria McIlvaine 
Gillmore. E. P. Dutton & Co. 215 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

THE Dark PEOPLE. By Ernest Poole. Mac- 
millan Co. 226 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

WoMEN AND THE FRANCHISE. By Josephine 
Schain. A. C. McClurg & Co. 127 pp. 
Price $.60; by mail of the Survey $.66. 

How To Keep Fir in CAMP AND TRENCH. By 
Charles Lynch and James G. Cumming. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 72 pp. ° Price 
$.30; by mail of the Survey $.35. 

More PrusstaN THAN Prussia? By Prince 
Hopkins. Fellowship Press. 280 pp. Price 
$.25; by mail of the Survey $.31. 

Crepir oF THE Nations. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 406 
pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $3.70. 

Berore THE WIND. By Janet Laing. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 352 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.62. 


338 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of: 


REGULATION OF RaiLways. By Samuel O. 
Dunn. D. Appleton & Co. 353 pp. Price 
$1.75; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.90. 

SoctaL Democracy ExpLaINED. By John 
Spargo. Harper & Bros. 337 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

WHo’s WHO OF THE CHINESE IN NEw York. 
By Warner M. Van Norden. Published 
by author. 148 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of the Survey $.56. 

THE AmMeRICAN Spirir. By Franklin K. Lane. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 131 pp. Price 
$.75; by mail of the Survey $.80. 
Tue Last oF THE RoMaANoFs. By Charles 


Rivet. E. P. Dutton & Co. 309 pp. Price 
$3; by mail of the Survey $3.15. 

Tue Limits oF Pure Democracy. By W. G. 
Mallock. E. P. Dutton & Co. 397 pp. 
Price $6; by mail of the Survey $6.25. 

Bomps AND HAND GreNADES. By Captain 
Bertram Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. 90 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.10. 

THE COLLAPSE OF CAPITALISM. By Herman 
Cahn. Charles Kerr & Co. 119 pp. 
Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.55. 

THE WorLD Perit. By members of the Fac- 
ulty of Princeton University. Princeton 
University Press. 245 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.10. 

PEASANT TALES OF Russia. By V. I. Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko. Translated by Claud 
Field. Robert M. McBride Co. 185 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Ice BREAKERS. By Edna Geister. Womans 
Press. 93 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.08. 

THE WAR AND Arter. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
George H. Doran Co. 252 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the SuRvEy $1.62. 

Hours OF FRANCE IN PEACE AND War. By 
P. S. Mowrer. E. P. Dutton & Co. 71 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.05. 

Tue Lost Fruits oF WATERLOO. By John 
Spencer Bassett. Macmillan Co. 289 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF GoD IN MoperN LiFe. 
By Eugene Wm. Lyman. Scribner’s Sons. 
154 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.08. 

Wuar 1s NATIONAL Honor? By Leo Perla. 
Macmillan Co. 211 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Tue RevoLuTion ApsoLuTe. By Charles 
Ferguson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 329 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

PsycHICAL PHENOMENA AND THE War. By 
Hereward Carrington. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
363 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.15. 

How To ENLIGHTEN OUR CHILDREN. By 
Mary Scharlieb. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
192 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 
$1.08. 

Tue FicutTinc Foot. By Dane Coolidge. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 291 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the SuRvEY $1.62. 

War Appresses OF WoopRow WILson. By 
Arthur R. Leonard. Ginn & Co. 129 pp. 
Price $.32; by mail of the Survey $.37. 

Tue Business OF FINANCE. By Hartley 
Withers. E. P. Dutton & Co. 204 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

PoLice RESERVE AND HOME DEFENSE GUARD 
Manuat. By William A. Dawkins. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 152 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $1.08. 

Tue CASE FOR COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 
By G. G. Coulton. Macmillan Co. 378 pp. 
Price $2.75; by mail of the Survey $2.95. 

Saints’ Rest. By Sadie F. Seagrave. C. V. 
Mosby Co. 179 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of the Survey $1.08. 

War Fact Tests FOR GRADUATION AND Pro- 
MOTION. Prepared by William H. Allen. 
World Book Co. 80 pp. Price $.24; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $.27. 

War AND Reticion. A thesis presented to 
the faculty of the Graduate School Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By Rabbi Eli 
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Mayer. Published by 
Price $1 postpaid. 
THE CurisTIAN Doctrine oF RECONCILIA- 
TION. By James Denney. George H. 
Doran Co. 337 pp. Price $2; by mail of 

the Survey $2.18. 

SYPHILIS AND PupBLic HeattH. By Edward 
B. Vedder. Lea & Febiger. 315 pp. 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.45. 

FRENCH IN A NUTSHELL. By Jean Leeman. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 88 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.05. 

THE RETINUE AND OTHER Porms. By Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. E. P. Dutton & Co. 138 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$1.60. 

AN ETHIcAL PHILIsopHY OF Lirz. By Felix 
Adler. D. Appleton & Co. 380 pp. Price 
$3; by mail of the Survey $3.25. 


author. 100 pp. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


MAY AND JUNE MEETINGS 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 

f Survey before June 12 

BLIND, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCT- 
ORS OF THE, Colorado Springs, Colo., June 
22-29. Sec’y, George D. Eaton, College 
for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa. 

CHURCH WoRK, CONFERENCE FOR. | Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 21-July 6. Further 
information may be had of Miss Marian 
DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon street, Boston. 

City PLANNING TENTH NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. St. Louis, Mo., May 27, 28, 29. 
Sec’y Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress street, 
Boston. 

EDUCATION OF WORKING PEOPLE, CONFERENCE 
on. New York City, May 30 and 31. Un- 
der the auspices of the Wage Earners’ In- 
stitute, Thomas Davidson School. Address 

_ all communications to A. L. Shluger, prin- 
cipal, 307 Henry street, New York city. 

KINDERGARTEN UNION, INTERNATIONAL. Chi- 
Chicago, June 25-28, Sec’y, May Murray, 
Springfield, Mass. 

MunicipAL LEAGUE CONFERENCE, NATIONAL. 
New York city, June 5 and 6. To be held 
in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence on War Time Economy called by the 
Academy of Political Science and the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Sec’y, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 North 
American building, Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
June 6-8. Assistant Secretary, Philip P. 
Jacobs, 381 Fourth avenue, New York city. 

War Economy CONFERENCE, NATIONAL. 
New York city, June 5 and 6. To be held 
in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence of the Municipal League under the 
joint auspices of Academy of Political Sci- 
ence and the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. Presiding Officer, R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 
Broadway, New York city. 

Women Workers, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF. 
Biennial meeting, Wellesley, Mass., June 
22-26. Sec’y, Alma Nilsen, 35 East 30 
street, New York city. 


LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


CoMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
Pittsburgh, first week in July. Sec. E. L. 
Burchard, 617 C street, Washington, D. C. 

CoopERATIVE CONVENTION. Under the aus- 
pices of the Cooperative League of America. 
Springfield, in September. Publicity Di- 
rector, E. Ralph Cheyney, 2 West 13 street, 
New York city. 
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A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead 


Have you ever considered the big opportun- 
ities the Chamber of Commerce field offers to 
men who can demonstrate their ability to lead ? 


There are good salaries and steady ad- 
vancement waiting for men who can make 
good as Chamber of Commerce secretaries 
—for the field is growing rapidly. 


This work in itself is fascinating—full 
of opportunity for accomplishment, con- 
structive, continually changing, always 
new. The element of monotony is almost 
never present. The secretary is always at 
the forefront of his community’s advance. 


It is stimulating because the Chamber of 
Commerce secretary is continually in con- 
tact with the strongest brains in the com- 
munity. 


It offers the man who cannot go “over 
there” an opportunity to serve his country 
effectively “over here.” The modern 
Chamber of Commerce provides the best- 


American City Bureau 
(1813) Tribune Building, New York 


GENTLEMEN :— 


Send me your pamphlet “A Call to Men Who Can Lead.” 


proved means of organizing the human 
powers of a community to meet the issues 
the war has created. 


The most satisfactory means of securing 
a foothold in this field is offered by the 
A. C. B. Summer School for Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. Why not attend 
this year—make your vacation pay divi- 
dends? 


Eagles Mere Park, Pa., where the school 
will be held, is a place of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. It provides an opportunity to 
combine physical revitalization with men- 
tal preparation for larger opportunities. 


There is more about this School in a 
pamphlet just issued—‘A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead.” You can get a copy by 
signing this blank and mailing it back to 
us. Why not do this, at any rate? 


I would like to 


know more about the A. C. B. Summer School. 


[ADVERTISEMENT ] 


Dinka 


| 
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The following program of Americanizction has been issued by the Committee on 
Foreign-born Women of the Commitiec on Women in Industry of the Council of 


- National Defense. Under the chairmanship of Mary E. McDowell, of Chicago, a 


quarter of a century's experience with foreign-born people has gone into its making. 
“It seems to me,” writes Miss McDowell, “that the efforts to enact legislation for the 
compulsory teaching of English to aliens and compulsory naturalization are most un- 
wise and alarming at this time. These people are an essential part of our industrial 
communities. They will be needed after the war and will be an integral element in our 
social life. We do not find among them ihe dangerous element which of course must 
be taken care of by the government in some drastic and immediate way. But surely, 
this method of securing unwilling citizenship will not help us to discover the dangerous 
alien and will engender a bitterness and «a bad temper that will be more dangerous than 


Making the Foreign Born One of Us 


any immediate menace from alien enemics.’—Editor. 


HE foreign-born woman must be considered as a part 

of the family. She must also be considered as a 

part of the community and the industrial life. The 

children born to these women in the United States 
are by that fact made citizens and must be considered as a part 
of any program of Americanization. 

We want to consider and must understand better the non- 
English-speaking groups in our midst—that large mass of the 
foreign-born who are so essential to our industrial and social 
well-being: men and women who are the backbone of our 
great industries, our steel and iron works, packing houses, 
railroads and mines. Thirty-two million or 35 per cent of 
all of our people are of foreign-born parents. Thirteen million 
are foreign born. ‘This is indeed a population we would find 
it difficult to do without. They are living with us, a part of 
the community. They largely make up our great industrial 
centers. We must not forget that they will live with us as 
an integral part of the community after the war, as they did 
before the war, and for this reason it is essential that during 
this war time no bitterness nor prejudice should be engen- 
dered. The present need for national unity and the security 
of our future demand that good will and good understanding 
be established between all the different people in the United 
States. 

While it is true that we offer many opportunities to the 
immigrants from foreign lands, we must humble ourselves in 
the face of the conditions under which they are compelled to 
live. Go to any industrial center—South Bethlehem, Pa., 
South Chicago or the stock-yards and see the kind of houses in 
which we Americans with our boasted ideals have permitted 
the little new citizens to be born and reared. What have we 
done to Americanize these industrial conditions? We fall so 


/ 


far below the ideals of labor conditions held by the foreign- 
born workers that we have a labor unrest continuously. The 
past wages and the present wages of our often non-English- 
speaking peoples have not been equal to the growing American 
standards of the family. The unskilled worker wants a home 
of his own and tries desperately to meet the monthly payments. 
In the struggle, his wife often has to go to work, either at 
night or in the day time and the children are neglected. Can 
we wonder why they do not flock to our evening schools to 
learn English after long days of monotonous ugly work? 
These conditions do not inspire the fathers and mothers to 
learn a new tongue. We have not as a community seriously 
considered the relation of housing of unskilled labor to good 
citizenship. We have not considered that good housing, good 
industrial conditions and recreational facilities are funda- 
mental to Americanization, especially for unskilled labor. 
One of the most vital points to consider is that children 
born to these foreign-born peoples in the United: States are by 
that fact made citizens. The too rapid Americanization of 
these children into pert young people without respect for au- 
thority is a dangerous problem. We should make every ef- 
fort towards encouraging the children of the foreign-born to 
appreciate the culture of their parents’ native land. It is well 
to remember that culture is a possession that grows best by 
handing its life roots from one generation to the other. If 
these first generation Americans are cut loose from the culture 
of the past of their parents, they start their young lives in 
our country without nourishment for the higher sides of their 
natures. Reverence and respect for authority are not de- 
veloped. The children need to learn that the heroic is human, 
belonging to all lands; that Washington and Lincoln have 
comrades in all countries where the people love liberty. 
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The Immigrant Contribution 


I am the immigrant. 

Since the dawn of creation my restless feet have beaten new 
paths across the earth. 

My uneasy bark has tossed on all seas. 

My wanderlust was born of the craving for more liberty and 
a better wage for the sweat of my face. 

I looked towards the United States with eager eyes kindled by 
the fire of ambition and heart quickened with new-born 
hope. 

approached its gates with great expectation. 

entered in with fine hope. 

have shouldered my burden as the American man-of-all- 
work. 

contribute 85 per cent of all the labor in the slaughtering 
and meat packing industries. 

do 7/10ths of the bituminous coal mining. 

do 7/8ths of all the work in the woolen mills. 

contribute 9/10ths of all the labor in the cotton mills. 

make 19/20ths of all the clothing. 

manufacture more than half the shoes. ~ 

build 4/5ths of all the furniture. 

make half of the collars, cuffs and shirts. 

turn out 4/5ths of all the leather. 

make half the gloves. 

refine nearly 19/20ths of the sugar. 

make half of the tobacco and cigars. 

And yet I am the great American Problem. 

When I pour out my blood on’your altar of labor, and lay 
down my life as a sacrifice to your God of Toil, men 
make no more comment than at the fall of a sparrow. 

My children shall be your children, and your land shall be my 
land because my sweat and my blood will cement the 
foundations of the America of Tomorrow. 2 

If I can be fused into the body politic, the melting pot will 
have stood the supreme test. 


I 
I 
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One way of getting the ideas and customs of America to 
the foreign-born is by giving him illustrated talks about Amer- 
ica in his own tongue. It is erroneous to say that we retard 
the progress of immigrants by allowing them to keep up the 
traditions and language of their native land: Five to ten 
years are lost for cultural purposes because adults do not know 
English. In their first years in this country, our language 
cannot feed their minds. “They are shut away from the in- 
telligence common to the English-speaking population. ‘The 
children who early learn English give to their parents scraps 
of news and half truths that are confusing to the adult. Thus, 
the child soon becomes the interpreter and the important mem- 
ber of the family, feeling himself superior to his old country 
parents. It is not simply the learning of the English language 
which counts, but the ideas and the inspiration gained through 
the language as well. New ideas can be presented to these 
adults only in a language which they understand. ~ Thou- 
sands of Poles in the stock-yard district, who had just listened 
resignedly to English speakers, telling of the part the govern- 
ment had had in securing for them an eight-hour day, ceased 
to be a mass of non-English-speaking Poles and became hu- 
manized and responsive as soon as the same facts were made 
clear to them in their own language. It was significant that, 
after they understood, these unskilled workers cheered the 
government and the Liberty bonds. 

The important place which the immigrant holds in our in- 
dustrial life overshadows his spiritual contribution to our 
nation. Yet all who want to understand him better must rec- 
ognize that his ideals of democracy, his sense of justice and 
his reverence for Lincoln and Washington who embody to him 
ideal Americanism, are not only very real contributions to our 
civilization but that they are greatly needed in our country 
today. 

The Program 
For the sake of national unification and for all practical 
purvoses, English should be the common language. There 
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should be national legislation making compulsory all elemen- 
tary education in the English language. 

For cultural purposes and for the sake of the children, the 
foreign peoples should be permitted to retain their native lan- 
guage and their children be taught to respect that language, 
but English should be taught for unification. 

' The non-English-speaking women in industry should be 
taught English as a safety-first method. The day is not far 
distant when man-labor will be scarce. Women will have 
to do men’s work at high speed, because of the demand for 
the largest amount of output in the shortest possible time. To 
safeguard these women and still secure the necessary output 
is a serious problem. It has been found that the non-English- 
speaking women are put at the lowest paid and the most haz- 
ardous work, such as railroad section-hand work, work in 
round houses, etc. Many of these foreign-born women are 
seriously handicapped socially and industrially because they do 
not understand the language of their bosses, nor speak the 
tongue of the community in which they live. Difficulties arise 
because they do not understand orders. “They do not know 
nor understand labor laws or industrial standards. ‘They are 
easily deceived and exploited by the unscrupulous and have 
little chance for advancement. ‘They become victims of un- 


. protected machinery and fire because they cannot heed the 


warning given in print or by word of mouth. Out of a large 
group of girls in a factory when asked what the exit signs 
meant, only one could tell or explain that they meant “get 
out.” The Ford automobile factory reports that by the teach- 
ing of English to their foreign-born employes accidents have 
been reduced 54 per cent. 


Methods 


THE accepted methods of publicity should be employed in- 
cluding getting the advice of the editors of the foreign papers, 
the heads of school centers, the principal and teachers of the 
public school, the district nurse, and not forgetting the promi- 
nent men and women of the neighborhood. This work should 
be done by the ablest, the most tactful and the most well in- 
formed persons obtainable. Antagonism in any foreign quar- 
ter to this work is fatal to its success. Until there is a friendly 
response from the neighborhood people themselves the time is 
not ripe to begin further work. But this work will be wasted 
unless we give the man and woman the material they need and 
with a spirit that will keep them in the school. 

To assist the men and especially the women who work all 
day and do not attend night school, free classes should be 
offered by the Board of Education in factories on company 
time, taught by trained teachers. This is the most direct way 
of getting English to the foreign-born woman and man. One 
New York firm gives three-quarters of an hour on company 
time for learning English, the teachers furnished by the Board 
of Education. At present New York, Cleveland and Chicago 
school boards are forming factory classes on company time. 

All the work done in factories should have as its objective 
point the public schools. ‘The schools should be open as social 
and educational centers for adults of every industrial com- 
munity. The public school must be humanized and socialized 
and brought by enlightened public opinion to adapt itself to 
the needs of the times. 

The old policy that anyone can teach a man-or woman 
English is unfortunately too often heard or implied. today. 
There should be definite training for this work and provision 
for it should be made by instituting training classes. The 
teaching of English to the adult foreign-born is and should 
be a highly specialized form of pedagogical work. It requires 
not only a knowledge of psychology and pedagogy, but a deep 


social consciousness to make the work successful. Friendliness 
is the first requisite for the teacher of the foreign-born. There 
must be a real appreciation of the man or woman and a deep 
‘realization of their contribution. The teacher must under- 
stand the psychology of the simple mind and yet treat the 
‘students as men and women; must neither patronize nor treat 
| them as children. A. W. Castle of Cleveland says: “Begin 
with his intelligence and not with his ignorance.” After all, 
| a sympathetic understanding and good will create an attitude 
of mind that goes further than method. 

The lessons should be given with objects, pictures, lantern 
| slides, charts and leaflets as far as possible. The English which 
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THE STRANDED RELATIVES OF SOLDIERS 
HE placement of army camps and cantonments) near 
the smaller cities of the United States has brought 
out some interesting developments in the Home 
Service program of the American Red Cross. Mili- 

tary necessity demanded that many camps be located where 
the climate would permit the longest period of training. Con- 
sequently, many of the southern states, where social service is 
relatively a new development, have been utilized. Texas alone 
has four cantonments, each with thirty-five thousand men, 
and a fifth with twenty thousand, and numerous aviation fields 
embracing many thousand additional men. “These men were 
assembled from all parts of the United States and represent all 
strata of society. The drafted men came from near-by states, 
the national guardsmen were often from a distance, while the 
aviators came from every state in the union. 

The cantonment towns were quite bewildered with this 
military invasion, which included not only the fighting forces, 
but sanitary units, the Public Health Service, the War Camp 
Community Service, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, the protective league, and many 
other social activities as well. Surely, thought they, all 
these organizations provide for every possible contingency 
that will arise in a cantonment town. But there was one 
problem that had been overlooked—that of the stranded non- 
resident relative of the soldier. This problem soon presented 
itself, and the Red Cross was turned to as the one agency 
equipped to handle it. / 

There was the wife who had followed her husband to the 
camp and was without funds, the mother who had come 
hastily to be near her sick soldier boy and had not brought 
sufficient funds to meet her expenses, the sister suddenly taken 
sick with pneumonia—until each day seemed to disclose an 
ever increasing number of applications of all sorts on the part 
of non-residents who had followed their soldier relatives to 
camp. 

In this number were scores who had not received the allot- 
ment and allowance from the government and after their slen- 
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with a content which will appeal to the intelligence of the 
adult. English related to their every-day life will be of the 
greatest practical value to them. ‘Therefore, the first lessons 
used deal with food, clothing, shelter, etc. These lessons are 
followed by those relating to their job, the product they are 
handling and its value to the community. After this, there 
should be lessons on safety-first and first aid, followed by very 
simple lessons in civics, which includes something of the his- 
tory of this country, its institutions, advantages and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, study or visits to public buildings and 
institutions which they as citizens have a right to use. There 
should be, finally, talks on simple laws every man and woman 
should know. 


HOME SERVICE 
The WORK of the AMERICAN RED CROSS in the 


UNITED STATES 


Byron Deacon 


NERAL OF CIVILIAN RELIEF 


der savings had been exhausted had come to the cantonment 
town in the vain hope that they could there find employment 
and be near their loved ones. As long as the number of these 
non-resident families in the cantonment towns was small the 
Home Service section of the local chapter was eager and will- 
ing to provide for them. As the number grew by leaps and 
bounds, the complex social problems presented, together with 


the inadequacy of funds, compelled an appeal to the national 


office of the Red Cross. A hasty survey quickly justified the 
reasonableness of the appeal, for it was found that these com- 
munities were not equipped with trained workers to direct 
the work, and in most instances there was no local social 
agency except the Home Service section. Unless a seasoned 
social worker could promptly be sent to handle the non-resi- 
dent problem, willing but unwise steps taken by those who 
saw it only from the local viewpoint might bring an ever in- 
creasing flood of new clients who would have to be helped by 
the Red Cross in some way. 

Accordingly, the division directors of civilian relief were au- 
thorized, where the size of the problem justified it, to send a 
trained worker, to be known as the Home Service agent, to 
cope with the various problems brought about by the migration 
of soldiers’ families to the cantonment towns. ‘These local 
situations soon yielded to the tactful approach of the Home 
Service agents. While these agents have but recently been 
placed, the reports already received from them are most in- 
teresting. 

Where to Stay 


FRomM one town were reported 900 people sleeping each 
month in the union station because ill-defined forebodings 
caused them to fear to look for rooms in the strange and 
bustling community, or because they knew they could not pay 
the high prices being asked. The rooming houses were filled 
to overflowing and .many private homes were turned into 
rooming houses; even barns and garrets were occupied by 
transients. In many instances women wearied by their un- 
availing search for quarters at reasonable rates had in despera- 
tion contracted for rooms at from $15 to $20 per month, when 
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the total of their husbands’ allotment and allowance, from 
which they must meet all their expenses, was only $30. Con- 
sidering that often these women received no payments from 
the government and that they had but a few cents with which 
to buy food, their plight was a serious one. The towns offered 
little opportunity for employment, for there were few indus- 
tries, and most of the women were inexperienced in anything 
except house work. There were many young wives and nu- 
merous expectant mothers. Hospital facilities were often in- 
adequate and the medical service was meager, owing to the 
extensive enlistment of local physicians. 

The concentration of these non-residents in crowded room- 
ing houses greatly aggravated the handling of the individual 
cases. If Mrs. Smith from blank street was helped on Mon- 
day, the succeeding days usually brought five or six new re- 
quests from the same address. Mrs. Smith told what had been 
done for her, and the new applicants all expected and often 
demanded that the same should be done for them, whether they 
needed it or not. Frequently they sought to justify this re- 
quest on the ground that they were members of the Red Cross 
and thought that statement was sufficient. 


Outstaying Their Welcome 


Everyone recognized that there was a great moral hazard in 
the presence of so many hitherto busy housewives who had 
now practically nothing to do all day except gossip and wan- 
der about the streets. They looked forward to the few hours 


each week when they could be with their husbands and spent” 


the remainder of the week seeing the sights and wondering 
why their government check did not come. Often the soldier 
himself was much worried and would have sent his wife home 
if he had had the money. Without exception, every soldier 
wanted his wife out of town and on her way home the moment 
he was ordered away from the camp, but while he was there 
he was not always so sure that that was what he wanted. 
Families were found living at a rate of expenditure from $5 
to $20 above the amount expected from the government each 
month. Not infrequently, the continued stay of the man in 
camp after he had expected to be moved on a certain day 
added to this difficulty. 

Such problems needed to be handled by persons of clear 
vision and practised hand. Wherever possible, the non-resi- 
dent should be sent back home at once. The migration of 
families must be retarded and, if possible, stopped in some 
way. ‘The home chapters of the Red Cross must advance 
transportation through their Home Service sections. Careful 
and considerate treatment must be given the family once it 
‘returned to the safe anchorage of home. The army must co- 
operate. ‘The press must be brought into play. Local volun- 
teers must be carefully chosen and put to work under the 
supervision of the Home Service agent. Hospital facilities 
must be augmented. ‘The local social agencies, if there be 
any, must be studied and their cooperation secured. The agent 
must do first-class case work, since she will influence each 
Home Service section she touches. Her letters must be care- 
fully written, instructive and helpful. 

In one cantonment town there were 85,000 soldiers. Here 
the non-resident problem was most acute. A splendid band 
of the town’s best women volunteered to assist when the 
need became apparent. In this community three Home Serv- 
ice agents were required. An arrangement was perfected with 
the army physicians to give free treatment to all non-resident 
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families handled by the agent, but the doctors rightly refused 
to perform difficult operations and deliver babies in the 
crowded rooming houses. 


tive cases. The doctors freely state that the Red Cross has 


saved several lives by making this arrangement. A recent re- 
port from the agent showed seventeen women being treated 


and four new “Red Cross babies.” 

The army officers in this town called a meeting of two hun- 
dred and fifty company commanders to consider the problem. 
It was their unanimous opinion that the presence of the sol- 
diers’ families seriously interfered with the training of the 
men. 
their families home, and the Red Cross promised to help with 
the transportation. 
Cross with a list of the men whose families at home had not 


received the allotments and allowances, and these names were — 


sent to the home chapters which made loans to the families, 
thus relieving the family’s material needs and the soldier’s 
anxiety. 

In the course of returning families to their homes, some 
amusing and many pitiful situations developed. Not infre- 
quently a girl wife, when urged to return, would sob out that 
her family “was mad at her” because she had married her 
soldier lover just before he left for camp and that she simply 
could not go home. In many instances approaching mother- 
hood presented an opportunity which, when skilfully handled 
by the agent, made a reconciliation possible. 

Often the person to be sent home came from a remote farm 
where even the telegraph was not available, and the farm was 
several miles distant from the nearest members of the Home 
Service section. Mail was the only reliable source of com- 
munication, and this was costly of time. In the interval, the 
applicant had usually exhausted her resources, and it became 
necessary to make heavy expenditures from the relief fund 
to provide for living expenses. 


Girl Wives and Expectant Mothers 


‘TRANSPORTATION does not meet the needs of all cases. Some 
women were found who had no one but the men in service. 
They had sold their furniture in order to get funds to pay 
their way to the camp. The cantonment town was as much 
home to them as any other place. There were other women 
who refused point blank to go home and yet were unable 
to pay their way where they were. On this point, one Home 
Service agent reported, “I am insisting that when a young, 
able-bodied girl comes here to be near her husband, she must 
work. Most of them say their husbands do not want them 
to work.” 

Effective educational work is being done by the agents in 
the cases of expectant mothers. The publications of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau on pre-natal care and infant welfare 
help wonderfully. The ignorance exhibited by many of the 
mothers shows a great need for the “Save the Babies” cam- 
paign in rural communities. Many Home Service agents de- 
plore the lack of specialized agencies to handle problems such 
as the delinquent boy, incipient tuberculosis and the mentally 
deficient. 

Despite the handicaps under which these agents are labor- 
ing, all are firmly convinced that they have a wonderful 
opportunity to awaken communities to their social responsi- 


bility. 


So it became necessary for the Red | 
Cross to acquire a wing of a private hospital for these opera- - 


The commanders decided to urge the soldiers to send | 


The commanders also furnished the Red — 
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E startled me as I met him unexpectedly at the 
turn of the hall, he was so thin, his eyes so large 
and deep-set and his cheeks so white under his 
long wavy hair. 

“Aren’t you feeling well? Do you find your work hard?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t feel very well,’ he answered, “my heart hurts; 
sometimes I feel as if I were going to fall. The doctor doesn’t 
know what the trouble is. But I feel better than I did last 
year. I think the work is doing me good. Besides, I couldn’t 
stay in school if I didn’t work, and education is the most 
important thing in life.” 

He works for the New York Edison Electric Lighting 
Company. Each evening he goes from street lamp to street 
lamp turning on the city’s lights, and in the morning before 
coming to school he covers the same route, turning them off. 
The task takes less than an hour, but during part of the 
summer he has to be at work at half-past three in the morn- 
ing, and even on the late, cold mornings of December and 
January he starts at six. 

This is not an isolated case. Numerous, indeed, are the 
| pupils in our large city high schools who, though not so frail 
in body, are quite as strong as the lad quoted in their faith in 
the value of education, and quite as determined as he to secure 
an education at whatever cost in toil and sacrifice. This boy is 
but one of eighty-five high school boys employed by the Edison 
Company in the one task of tending to New York city’s lights. 
The number of boys and girls earning their way through the 
high schools of that city by working in out-of-school hours 
in the business and industrial world runs into the thousands. 

An investigation conducted at DeWitt Clinton High 
School, one of the largest of the city’s twenty-three high 
Schools, disclosed that a third of the student body, or 1,500 
) pupils, were either partly or entirely self-supporting. Some 
) worked in the summer vacation only, but a larger number 
worked during the school year. In the five months, Febru- 
ary to June, 1917, they earned $50,736. In the whole of the 
previous year, summer vacation included, they had earned 
} $134,931. 

The diversity of their occupations was amazing. The list 
included printer, barber, tailor, waiter, lamplighter, chauffeur, 
bootblack, bellboy, hallboy, busboy, butler, dishwasher, candy- 
maker, coal-shoveler, usher, musician, secretary, cashier, type- 
writer, stenographer, library-page, salesman, stock-clerk, soda 
dispenser, newsboy, factory-worker. Office boy, errand boy, 
and store clerk, however, were the most common. 

Most of these boys were employed about two hours a day 
after school and all day Saturday—long hours when one con- 
siders their five and a half hours in school, an hour spent in 
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traveling to and from school, and two or three hours in home 
study besides. Many of them worked much longer, thirty, 
forty, even fifty hours a week; a few longer still. Some were 
away from home, thrown entirely upon their own resources, 
mere boys though they were; some were helping their strug- 
gling parents; some were the sole supports of their families. 
No doubt they came to school at times faint from overwork 
and lack of sleep. But no one, not even their teachers, knew 
of their condition at these times. Seldom, indeed, did any of 
them offer his outside employment as an excuse in class, utter 
a word of complaint or claim any exemption. 

Saddening and yet inspiring are the stories of some of these 
boys.. One of them came to me some time ago and said that 
he needed a position. His father had just gone to the hospital, 
they had little money saved up, and besides his mother there 
were three sisters to support, all still in the elementary school. 
His parents did not want him to leave school, as he was pre- 
paring for the ministry. I found a place for him with a tele- 
graph company. When the summer vacation was over, I saw 
him again. His father was dead. The boy had changed from 
part to full time and was working from 5:30 p. m. to 1:30 
A. M., earning $10 a week. That sum, together with $32 a 
month which his mother received from the state as widow’s 
pension, was practically the entire support of the family. He 
told me that he liked his work, and was soon to be promoted to 
a higher position. “I am very happy,” he said, “that I can con- 
tinue my education and at the same time help my mother and 
make it possible for her to stay at home and care for my 
sisters, instead of having to go out to work.” 

As the weeks went by, however, he began to look more and 
more tired. Sometimes he seemed just able to drag himself 
from one class to another. The rush season had come on 
and he was working overtime, often till five o’clock in the 
morning, though he had to be in school by eight. Sometimes 
he passed over an entire twenty-four hours without sleep. 
Finally, when, through sheer physical exhaustion, he was un- 
able to endure it any longer, we induced him to take a posi- 
tion with somewhat shorter hours and a salary of seven dollars 
a week. Quit school he would not. At home they felt the 
loss of the three dollars a week. They were living close to 
the margin of existence. But they were deeply interested in 
the goal toward which he was striving, and they too were 
ready to make sacrifices. 

He stayed in school for a year and a half after he began 
work. Last October the Y. M. C. A. took him into their 
employ, and placed him in an evening school. There he could 
prepare more quickly for entrance to the seminary. The case 
of this lad, while exceptional in some respects, is typical of the 
spirit that animates the thousands of workers among New 
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York city high school boys, their ambition, their willingness to 
work, their self-sacrifice. 

Many of these boys are the children of immigrants; some 
are themselves foreign born. One foreign born student was 
employed as elevator boy in the Pennsylvania railway ter- 
minal. He worked from seven in the evening until six in the 
morning. He did most of his studying in the elevator during 
the night, when the rush hours were over. He quit work at 
6 A. M. and was in school by eleven for the late session. The 
only sleep he obtained fell between these morning hours. He 
earned over $600 last year. Part of each month’s salary he 
sent home to his parents, until in the course of the war they 
suddenly vanished. “They were Armenians—the American 
ambassador himself could get no tidings of them. 

Among the students now attending DeWitt Clinton is a 
young Negro from the British West Indies, a well-spoken and 
intelligent youth. He left home and came to this country in 
order to get a free education. Besides attending school and 
doing all his own work, cooking his own meals, washing his 
own clothes and cleaning his own room, he works every night 
in the year, Sundays and holidays included, from midnight till 
seven in the morning, scrubbing floors and acting as porter 
in a hotel. Occasionally he has to work overtime, “though 
having,” to use his own expression, ‘worked every minute of 
the night.” Excepting Saturday and Sunday, when there is 
no school, he sleeps only two and a half hours. 

Under the lengthened school day inaugurated this year in* 
New York city, this boy attends school from nine in the morn- 
ing to half-past three in the afternoon. Home by four o’clock, 
he has completed his chores and begun to study by six. He 
has four lessons to prepare for each school day: intermediate 
algebra, solid geometry, physics and Latin. Every one of 
these is rated by the boys themselves. as a difficult subject. 
Even by nine o’clock he feels his preparation incomplete. Nev- 
ertheless he goes to bed. He sleeps till half-past eleven, and 
at midnight begins work again at the hotel. Two and a half 
hours sleep a night; a long rest each week-end; ten dollars 
a week in wages; the occasional joy of sending a few dollars 
home to his parents; these are the remunerations of his toil. 

One may think that these boys are too young to sympathize 
keenly with the struggles and cares of their parents. But 
many of them are precocious in this respect. One boy came 
to me a year ago and asked if I did not think he ought to leave 
school and go to work. He said he could not stand it any 
longer. He was the eldest of five children, all attending 


A Large Grocery Concern Employs Many High School 
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Week, Working Daily from 4 to 6 Pp. M. and All Day on 
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school. They were not in actual need, for they had an income ; 
of $18 a week. But his father was growing old and hard © 
work and financial cares were telling upon him. He had 
built up a route as window-washer and went regularly from ~ 
store to store, week after week, year in year out. As far back 
as the boy could remember, his father had never failed to leave — 
the house before six in the morning, nor had he ever returned ~ 
until after seven at night. The idea of remaining a burden 
to this aging parent had become intolerable to the boy. He 
seemed bordering on melancholia. I advised him to stay in - 
school, promising to secure a part time position for him. I 
placed him in a factory, where by working each afternoon — 
he could earn $4 a week. His joy, when he found that he 
had been accepted, was indescribable. From that day forth 
he had a smile on his face. His father refused to accept the 
money earned by the son, telling him to keep it for his later 
education. But quietly, from time to time, the lad pressed it 
upon his mother. At Christmas he had eleven dollars saved 
up and, coming to me, described with pride and joy the gifts 


This West Indian Negro, Mentioned in the Text, and His 

White Fellow Student now Work as Clerical Assistants 

for an Engraving Firm and Earn $12 a Week, Working 
Daily from 4 to 9 P. M. : 


he was buying for everyone in the family. This is the type 
of boy whose presence makes almost holy the halls and class- 
rooms of DeWitt Clinton. 

If these boys were only striking exceptions, they would 
give us no great concern. But they represent a very con- 
siderable class, a class more numerous in some schools than: 
in others, but large in almost all of them. The truth is 
that our high schools the whole country over are filled with 
the children of the poor. To the teachers of such boys these 
facts and figures contain a most eloquent and stirring appea)) 
for sympathy, appreciation and affection; a plea for better 
understanding of each particular pupil, and for kindlier, more 
discriminating judgment when lessons seem inadequately pre 
pared. They constitute a mandate that homework be assignec! 
most carefully—homework that will be done in hours tha® 
nature meant for recreation and sleep. 

It is only one of the surprises in store for people who be- 
come acquainted with this situation that pupils who work # 
limited number of hours outside school maintain a highex 
scholarship, on the average, than those who do no outside 
work. Of course, too much work is harmful. But those whe 
work ten hours or less a week make better grades than those 
who do no work. The table on next page, referring to the 
term ended at DeWitt Clinton in June, 1917, shows that pu 
pils who worked on Saturday only, and those who worked te: 
hours or less a week, maintained a higher scholarship thai 
those who did no work at all.. Pupils working more than ter 
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hours, however, fell below the non-workers, and the greater 
the number of hours above that level the poorer the scholar- 
ship. 

Ist 2nd) yond 4th = Sth 6th 7th 


group group group group group group. group 
Sat. 1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 above  non- 
workers hours hours hours hours 40 hrs. workers 


Number of pupils.... 69 TENORS 0 See 001g 09) 39 2,732 
Failures per pupil... .478 .518 .755 .898 .981 1.102 652 
Number’ of marks, 
SOME percent... Or 
higher per pupil...1.666 1.736 1.089- 1.031 .789 872 1.328 
Number of marks, 
VOReper. cent, | HOF 
higher sper pupil's) 5360) 4556116343) .281 2117 256 ASY 


Such facts and figures as we have cited appeal to super- 
intendents, principals and teachers for a further and more 
exhaustive study of the high school curriculum. Is the edu- 
cation we give these thousands of boy and girl workers the 
best that can be given them? Are any subjects or parts of 
subjects included the returns from which are incommensurate 
with the time and effort spent upon them? Are any subjects 
omitted that would enrich the lives of these students? Is the 


A Well-Known Chain of Candy Stores and Soda Foun- 

tains Depends on High School and College Students for 

All Evening Work, and Pays Comparatively Well for This 
Part-Time Work 


course of study as it now stands worthy of the faith our 
pupils place in it, of the efforts they make, the privations they 
endure? 

Finally, these facts and figures throw light upon one of 
the most baffling problems educators have ever had to face, 
pupil mortality. In 1911, 24,686 pupils entered the high 
schools of New York city. Four years later the total number 
of graduates was 5,410. In 1912, 27,727 pupils entered the 
high schools. Four years later 6,810 were graduated or certi- 
ficated. In 1913, 26,579 entered, and last year 7,027 were 
graduated or certificated. In short, approximately a quarter 
of the pupils in our high schools remain to be graduated ; the 
others fall by the wayside. “These figures do not represent 
the only loss, for of those who complete the grammar school, 
course, considerably less than 70 per cent enter high school. 

In 1906 Superintendent William H. Maxwell said: “The 
great weakness of our city high schools is the inability 
of the schools to retain their pupils.” He pointed out that 
in that year 31 per cent of the entire number of pupils en- 
rolled had left school without having completed the course. 
Twelve years have passed, but little has been accomplished of 
improvement. The percentage of mortality remains prac- 
tically unchanged ; 30.9 for 1916 (the figures for 1917 have 
not yet been published), as compared with 31 for 1906. 

Pupils discharged from our high schools may be divided 
roughly into two main groups. One consists of those who, 
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During the Quiet Spell Following the Rush Hours, This 

Boy at His Subway Newsstand Prepares His Lessons for 

the Next Day. He Works from 5:30 vp. m. to Midnight 
and Earns $10 Per Week 


either from want of interest or lack of natural ability, fail 
to attain passing grades in their studies. “Che other group 
consists of those who leave under the pressure of economic 
want. It is to the first group that society and educators 
have given most of their attention. Academic schools have 
added new courses to their curricula, hoping to make the 
work more interesting to them. ‘Technical, commercial, and 
trade schools have been built, in the hope that these would 
prove better adapted to the tastes and capabilities of particular 
types of pupils. But the dropping out by thousands continues 
undiminished. Now we are trying a new experiment, the 
junior high or intermediate school, hoping that this may prove 
to be the solution of the problem. 

All of these experiments have had in mind only the scholas- 
tic failures. ‘To those forced out by economic want compara- 
tively little attention has been paid, though many of the 
brightest pupils are among them. Permit me to illustrate 
from my own experience. In a Brooklyn high school, seven 
years ago, not long after I began teaching, I organized my 


eight classes into a history league on the model of a baseball 


league. Each class was a team; each had its own colors; 
each its leading batsmen. ‘There was a pennant for the win- 
ning team, and a toy automobile for the best batsman of the 
league. The pupils threw themselves into the competition 
with the same enthusiasm they showed in their athletic games, 
and a crowd gathered about the score board day by day. The 
contest lasted several weeks. In the class that finished third 
there was a bright little fellow about fifteen years of age. 
He had been the leader of his class in the fight for the pennant 
and at the close ranked fifth among the 250 batsmen of the 
league. The day the final games were played he came to tell 
me that he had to leave school to go to work. All through 
the league season he had been living on practically nothing but 
bread and tea! I was shocked. It was my first sharp contact 
with the life of the poor. The boy went to the principal’s 
office, was given his discharge, and left school the same day. 
To wish him Godspeed was all that could be done. I found 
that it was not uncommon to have even the brightest and most 
promising pupils leave school because of economic necessity. 
Nothing was being done to prevent it. It was indeed re- 
garded at that time as inevitable and irremediable.? 

Some attention is, however, now being paid to this group of 


1In a report on an experiment in the acceleration of bright pupils made in 
this same school in 1917, Joseph B. Lee states that in a class of picked pupils, 
eight of the ten who were discharged were forced out by economic pressure, 
Various studies of pupils who leave school prematurely to secure “working 
papers” have placed the percentage of those who leave from economic want at 
from twenty to twenty-five. 
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pupils. Here and there schools have instituted employment 
bureaus to help their pupils find work. Such a bureau was for 
instance organized by Francis H. J. Paul shortly after he be- 
came principal of DeWitt Clinton in 1914. 

This bureau has helped a considerable number of students 
to remain in school and continue their education. A month 
ago one of the brightest boys in the school, a boy with an 
average of 94 per cent in his studies, went to the office and 
asked for a discharge. It was necessary, he said, for him to 
go to work. Instead of granting it to him, as in the case de- 
scribed just above, the principal sent him to the school em- 
ployment bureau. This bureau found a position for him in 
a library where, by working two hours each school day and 
all day Saturday, he earns enough to enable him to continue 
his high school course. He may be able to go to college, for 
New York has a college where both books and instruction 
are provided free. 

Only yesterday another of our brightest pupils came to the 
employment bureau. He, too, had applied to the office for 
discharge. For him a position was found collecting reports 
from a chain of stores. By working an hour and a half each 
afternoon he earns $3 a week. ‘Thus two of its brightest 
pupils were saved to the school: How great a service has been 
rendered the community, only the future can tell. 

Employment bureaus would not prove as serviceable in all 
schools as in DeWitt Clinton. But in few if any would they 
be useless. Several have already established such bureaus. 
The others should do so at once. 

These bureaus should be federated and a central bureau 
organized at the Board of Education, perhaps in connection 
with the Vocational Guidance Bureau. ‘To this central bu- 
reau each local bureau could send its surplus positions or 
apply for help for those pupils whom it was itself unable to 
assist. 

This central bureau should carry on a vigorous campaign of 
publicity, acquainting the business men of the city with the 
needs of its school children. No one can say how large a 
number of firms can be found who would be willing, despite 
inconvenience to themselves, to employ high school boys and 
girls in part time positions, for the sake of rendering an im- 
portant service to the community and to the nation. 

The bureau need not appeal to public spirit alone, however. 
Many of our business houses require the services of extra 
stenographers, typewriters, clerks, errand boys, and other 
svorkers for a few hours in the afternoon or on Saturday, and 
svould be glad to employ high school boys and girls if they 
knew how to find them. Many would gladly employ pupils 
to take the place of regular employes during the summer va- 
cation, or to assist at Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving. 
‘Yhus the bureau may serve the needs of business as well as 
those of the schools. 


THE BAD RESULTS 
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The central bureau would serve also to render the various 
local bureaus more efficient, circulating among them new and 
better ideas in administration, helping all to avoid mistakes. 
The proper administration of a school employment bureau 
requires the greatest care and thought. Careless or promis- 
cuous giving out of positions may do quite as much harm as 
good. The figures already given, showing the effect of ex- 
cessive hours of outside work upon scholarship, are proof 
enough of this. 

In time such a bureau might bring it about that no high 
school pupil in need of a part time position will be left with- 
out one. It may even be that each year we shall be able to 
go to the graduating classes of the elementary schools and say 
to the more than 15,000 pupils who intend to drop out of 
school immediately upon graduation, “Don’t leave school be- 
cause you must earn money. You can earn money and con- 
tinue your education at the same time. We promise every 
boy or girl who comes to high school and who wishes it, a 
part-time position in which he or she can earn at least three 
dollars a week, and, with, further education and experience, 
a great deal more.” 

It must never be forgotten, however, that one of the most 
important and pressing duties of our school employment bu- 
reaus is the finding of better positions for those pupils who 
work long hours. We must try to find positions in which 
shorter hours will pay them as much as they receive now. 
The extent to which the bureau succeeds in this will be the 
real measure of its efficiency. A mere increase in the number 
of pupil workers would not in itself denote success. Such a 
result would be indeed highly undesirable unless it were 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the number of 
pupils leaving high school for economic reasons, or in the 
number of those whose education, for like reasons, ceases 
directly upon graduation from the elementary schools. A 
reduction, however, of the number of pupils working long 
hours would be, under almost any circumstances, a blessing. 
Better let a boy drop out of school than to have him stay in, 
at the cost of working hours that may endanger his health 
and his life’s happiness. 

A child’s opportunity for an education should not depend 
upon the economic status of his parents. It has been sug- 
gested that those children whose parents are too poor to give 
them an education should be supported by the state as long as 
their education continues. Many may question whether 
the duty of the state extends so far, but there can be 
little doubt that, if these children must engage in outside 
labor in order to stay in school, the state should at least see 
to it that they shall not labor inhuman hours or under in- 
human conditions. To accomplish these purposes will require 
time, thought, money. The thousands of heroic schoolboy 
and schoolgirl workers beckon us on. 


OF GOOD HABITS’ 


By J. Edgar Park 


O God, make all bad people good and all good people nice! (Little girl’s prayer.) 
* * 


There is Respectable Goodness, standing with its long robes in the corner of the street, presum- 
ably praying; there is Adventurous Goodness, with a whip of small cords driving the whole Holy 


Fair out of the Temple. 
* 


* 


The results of good habits only become wholly good when those habits have forgotten themselves and lost 


themselves in personality. 
* 


*- * 


We all know those hateful prim people who draw themselves up and purse their mouths together 
and say: “Well, I don’t like saying it, but I feel it my duty to say,” and then with a gesture of the 
hand seem to break the film of ice on top of an invisible pail of water and throw it all over the 
project at issue and down the back of the neck of everyone present. 


1From a booklet published by the author, West Newton, Mass. 
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HEN John Jones back in the summer of 1916 
awoke to the fact that he was not quite so 
young as he used to be and that he had nothing 
saved, it was something of a shock. He took 
» stock of his resources and decided that he could save money 1: 
he would, and that by. careful planning he could put by about 
$12.50 a month. It was July when he began. At the end 0: 
December he had to his, credit $306.75. That looked en- 
couraging, and Jones decided to keep it up. Every month o' 
| 1917 he salted away $12.50 with the result that his possessions 
| at the end of the year amounted to $943.66. He had saved 
| $225 in eighteen months and through these savings had some 
| how accumulated $718.66 more. 

It was an incredibly profitable investment that Jones 
| stumbled onto; it is not often that a man can make money at 
| that rate on savings of $150 a year. It sounds too good to b« 
true, and strictly speaking perhaps it isn’t exactly true, fo: 
| Jones could not have turned his holdings into $943.66 cash or 
anything like it. All that he owned, outright, was $225 with 
accrued interest at 5 per cent. But he came mighty near 
owning the rest of it. He may own it if he wants to. 

This is the way of it. Jones, along with several thousand 
_other people, works for Sears, Roebuck and Company, the 
Chicago mail-order house. On July 1, 1916, that compan; 
| announced the creation of an Employes’ Savings and Profit 
| Sharing Fund, later to be known as a Savings, Profit Shar- 
/ing and Pension fund. Under this plan, described in the 
Survey of July 22, 1916, the company agreed to put into the 
: fund each year a sum equal to 5 per cent of its net earnings, 

as shown by the annual audit of its books. Any employe who 
_ has been on the pay-roll three years or more can participate in 
the fund by depositing in it an amount equal to 5 per cent otf 
his salary, up to $150 annually. This limit was placed, 1 
| was said, “‘so that the higher salaried employes may not par- 
ticipate too largely in the fund.” ‘The contribution of the 
company is to be credited each year “pro rata to participating 
-employes in the proportion which the amount deposited by 
-each employe during the preceding year . . bears to the 
total amount deposited by all employes during such year.” 

So far, it is a savings and profit sharing plan. But it is 
‘called a “savings, profit-sharing and pension” fund. ‘The 
| term pension is justified because it is intended that the savings 
_and profits together shall, by the time an employe is ready to 
| retire, be sufficient to provide tor his needs thereafter. Under 
the subject Purpose, in the pamphlet describing the plan, you 
may read, ‘“This fund will enable an employe to secure an in- 
come for himself after the close of his active business career, 
or in the case of his death, for his family.” 

' In order to accomplish that purpose it is provided that a 
depositor may get the full benefit of the plan only after he has 
been in the employ of the company ten years or more. He 
may withdraw his own savings at any time with interest at 5 
| per cent, compounded semi-annually, but he can not draw 
| Bay of the money contributed by the company until after ten 
| years of service. Thus there is an incentive for a depositor to 
/xemain in the employ of the company at least ten years. 
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At the end of ten years he may draw the full amount then 
to his credit, including the company’s contribution, but if he 
does he may not again participate in the fund. ‘That is enough 
to make a man hesitate. Where else can he invest his money 
so profitably? So an incentive is offered for the employe to 
remain indefinitely in the service of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. It would take an offer of a job considerably better, one 
would think, to lure him away from those profits that are 
growing so rapidly, year by year, if only he leaves them alone. 
But if the better offer does come, he is not penalized for ac- 
cepting it. If he has worked for Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany ten years, he may carry away with him a substantial sum. 

When the plan was first announced, in 1916, it was esti- 
mated, on the basis of the company’s earnings for the year 
1915, that to every dollar put into the fund by an employe, the 
company would add $1.91. Instead of that, the books show 
that in the first six months that the plan was in operation the 
company paid into the fund $3.09 for every dollar paid in by 
the employes. In the year 1917 the company payments were 
at the rate of $3.02 for every dollar of savings. The last two 
years have been years of exceptional profits. It seems reason- 
ably safe to assume, however, that any employe who continues 
to participate in the fund will have a fairly substantial sum 
laid by on which to retire, after twenty or twenty-five years 
of service. 


As a pension plan, the Sears, Roebuck and Company fund 
has not, so far, attracted a great deal of attention. It has been 
thought of solely as profit sharing, for the reason, probably, 
that it is so different from the ordinary pension plan that it 
has hardly been recognized as such. There is nothing new 
about the establishment of pension funds by employing cor- 
porations in the United States. Indeed, the development of 
such systems has been rapid in the last decade, and the reason 
is obvious enough. What to do with the superannuated em- 
ploye-is a question that has to be faced sooner or later by every 
employing concern. ‘The presence in the workshop of men 
who are no longer able to do their full share of the work is 
demoralizing and makes for inefficiency, but what is to be done 
with such men? Many an employer has adopted a make-shift 
policy; he tries to find light work for the old employe; he 
creates a job for him of no particular importance or value to 
the shop, or—crowning indignity after years of efficient and 
faithful service—he makes him a watchman. As the size of 
the concern increases such methods tend to become impossible 
as remedies for a situation that is constantly growing. Of 
course, another alternative is to discharge a man outright as 
soon as his powers begin to decline. Few employers wish to 
do so inhumane a thing. 

There is only one other way out that has so far presented 
itself, and that is to retire a man on a pension. This may in- 
volve great expense, so as a rule none but large concerns do it, 
and they do it usually with reluctance. It often happens that 
tor several years before the adoption of a definite plan, they 
follow the method of “dealing with each case on its merits,” 
which means that they quietly pension off an old man and tell 
him not to say anything about it for fear that other employes 
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may think that they are entitled to the same treatment. A 
few years of such casual handling of the problem usually con- 
vinces the large employer that he ought to have a permanent 
and clearly defined rule. 

At the beginning of the pension movement, the dominant 
motive was probably a desire to meet the emergency created 
by men growing old in the service. But now another reason 
has emerged of more fundamental importance. An every-day 
problem of the employer is how to attract employes so that 
they will desire to remain in his service. If the employer can 
offer the prospect of reasonable wages throughout one’s work- 
ing career, and a sure provision for his old age, what could be 
more attractive than that to the average workman? Now in 
these war years both of these motives are operating upon em- 
ployers with greater strength than ever. Firms that formerly 
would not employ men over thirty-five years of age are now 
obliged to take on men of forty or older; men of elderly years 
are finding it possible to get employment where before prac- 
tically all jobs were closed to them. At the same time the 
labor turnover is greater than ever, and employers are search- 
ing frantically for inducement to keep men on their pay-rolls. 


Some Typical Systems 


Ir 1s not surprising, therefore, that many large corporations, 
such as the United States Steel Corporation, the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse companies, some of the 
Chicago packing companies, Standard Oil, Western Union, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and other 
large concerns have established pension systems within the 
past decade. 

Most of them are alike in their essential characteristics; 
their basis is length of service and age. For example, Swift 
and Company, in their plan adopted in 1916, provide that men 
who have been working for the company for twenty-five years, 
may be pensioned at the age of sixty years, and shall be pen- 
sioned at the age of sixty-five; with women employes, the term 
of service is the same, but the corresponding ages are fifty and 
fifty-five. In the General Electric Company a man may be 
eligible to a pension at the age of sixty-five, and after twenty 
years of service ; a man of seventy who has been with the com- 


pany twenty years must be retired; the corresponding ages for 


women are fifty-five and sixty. In general, the retiring age is 
from sixty-five to seventy, and the years of service required 
vary from twenty to twenty-five. 

The amount of pension is usually determined by the salary 
the man received before retirement and the number of years 
that he has been in the employ of the company. In the United 
States Steel Corporation pension plan, for example, it is pro- 
vided that the monthly pension is to equal 1 per cent of the 
average regular monthly pay received during the last ten years 
‘of service, multiplied by years of service. That is, “an em- 
ploye who has been twenty-five years in the service and has 
received an average regular monthly pay of $60 a month, will 
receive a pension allowance of 25 per cent of $60, or $15 a 
month.” The minimum pension payment of the United States 
Steel Corporation is $12 a month, the maximum $100. Most 
of the companies maintaining pensions have either a minimum 
or a maximum, and many of them have both. The minimum 
is usually in the neighborhood of $20 a month, and the maxi- 
mum varies from $100 a month to $5,000 a year—the amount 


set by Swift and Company, Armour and Company, the Ameri- - 


can Sugar Refining Company and the National City Bank of 
New York. 

One of the most important reasons why a wage-earner 
wants to be assured of an income in his old age is so that he 
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can support those who are dependent upon him. Yet many of 
the pension plans in existence, probably a majority of them, 
make no provision for the care of dependents after the death 
of the pensioner. ‘This is a matter that probably did not seri- 
ously engage the attention of those who were responsible for 
drawing up pension systems in the beginning. The matter 
uppermost in their minds was the retiring of the old employe. 
It is noteworthy that some of the plans more recently adopted 
do make such provision, and within recent years some of the 
older pension plans have been revised so as to include such 
payments. The Westinghouse Air-Brake Company, for ex- 
ample, in its revised pension rules which became effective 
1914, provides that in the case of the death of a pensioner his 
widow shall receive 80 per cent of his pension, plus 10 per 
cent for each child under the age of sixteen years. 

All of this seems most excellent. In the majority of cases 
the employe is not asked to pay anything toward the mainte- 
nance of the pension fund. ‘The whole amount is borne by the 
employer, despite the fact that in the long run it would 
be impossible for him to recoup himself by paying lower 
wages. Regardless of pension plans, it is obvious that the — 
wage rate will have to approximate the rate prevailing in the — 
community. 

Those corporations which have thus provided for the old 
age of their employes have gone much beyond the federal gov- 
ernment, supposedly the model employer, which has in no case 
provided retirement funds or service annuities for superan- 
nuated employes. 

Yet we find that service pensions operated by private em- 
ployers are often subjected to the bitterest criticism. For 
example, the following on the subject of old age pensions ap- 
peared some time ago in a trade union publication: 


All of such schemes they (the workers) are wont to look upon as 
merely on paper, and most of them they know to be designed to break 
up their organizations and make them as nearly as can be part of 
the running machinery of the various industries. . . . The so-called 
“profit sharing” plans, they have long since concluded, are little — 
better than bunco games. All these schemes are designed in all 
probability to bring to the public mind the utterly baseless belief 
that considerations of humanity enter in some degree at least into 
the relations of the vast corporations . . . toward their employes. 


Another union paper commented as follows: 


Twenty years of continuous, faithful service are demanded by | 
most pension advertising corporations before a worker is entitled to 
a certain monthly or weekly allowance. Twenty years during which 
time the slave must always be humble, never grumble, do every- 
thing demanded, never think of trying to better his conditions, be 
always satisfied, and never, never join his fellows in an organization 
for the purpose of enforcing demands he individually cannot ob- 
tain. And this is the kernel contained in the sugar-coated pension bill. 


What is the meaning of such outbursts as these? Here are 
employers who voluntarily establish funds from which work- 
ingmen are to be supported when they are too old to work. 
What reasonable human being could possibly make objection? 
Yet spokesmen for the unions and others revile them for it! 

Fundamentally the objections are based upon the fact that 
the employe who would enjoy a pension, under most of the 
plans now operated by employing corporations, has to give 
up some important rights, the surrender of which wins him no 
new rights in return—not even the right to a pension! This 
is a serious charge to bring against a proposal that, looked at 
casually, has all the appearance of amiability, good will and 
altruistic concern. It may be well, then, to inspect the plan 
somewhat more critically. 

To earn a pension it is obvious that the employe must give 
up what is perhaps the most important right he possesses—the 
right to quit. Of course he does not sign away that right, and 
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there is nothing to prevent his exercising it at any time; noth- 
ing, that is, except that he would forfeit his chance at the 
pension if he did. The legal right remains, and the actual 
right, too, but if the worker would be entitled to considera- 
tion, when he is old, for participation in the pension fund, he 
must stay in the employ of the company. He must not quit. 

Now suppose a man sets out in good faith to fulfil the neces- 
sary requirements. He agrees, with himself at any rate, not 
to leave his job. What does he get in return? Well, in the 
first place, he does not acquire a right even to that very job 
which he must stick to if he is ever to be eligible for retire- 
ment on pay. Of course not, you may say: not even a goy- 
ernment employe, protected by civil service rules, is entitled to 
his job if he does not meet its requirements. He is entitled to 
a hearing if charges are brought against him, but not to con- 
tinued employment if the charges are proved. Very true. 
But the man who sets out to earn a pension by staying on the 
job has no such protection as that. He may be discharged 
without a hearing and for no reason, just as any one else on 
the pay-roll of a private employer may be, and the fact that he 
was willing to meet the conditions laid down will not entitle 
him to a try for the pension. 

In the second place, he has no right to the pension, even if 
he neither quits nor is discharged. He may serve the tull 
twenty or twenty-five years required and reach the stipulated 
age and still, so far as rights are concerned, be denied the 
pension. 

The following section from the pension plan of Armour 
and Company is typical: 


The pension fund . constitutes no contract and confers no 
legal rights upon any employe. Neither its creation nor any act 
in connection therewith at any time, either by the act of its officers 
or employes gives to any employe the right to be retained in the 
service. All employes remain subject to discharge, as always, in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if the fund had never 
been created. 


The substance of this rule is to be found in nearly every 
pension plan so far adopted by employing companies. ‘They 
differ somewhat in phraseology but the essential fact is that 
the plan confers no rights upon the employe. These rules 
appear in some of the other pension plans as follows: Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company—the plan ‘‘constitutes no contract 
and confers no legal rights upon any employe”; Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company—‘‘No right or title 
shall vest in any person to any pension”; Swift and Company 
—“Neither the establishment of this plan nor the granting of 
a pension, nor any other action . . shall be held or con- 
strued to create a contract or to give to any officer, agent or 
employe a right to be retained in the service or any right to a 
pension allowance’; General Electric Company—‘‘Neither 
the establishment of this system, nor the granting of a pension, 
nor any other action . . . shall give to any employe the 
vested right to any compensation or pension or confer upon 
such employe a right to continue in the employment of the 
company.” 


Contributing Employes 


IN soME cases, as those of Armour and Company and the 
First National Bank of New York, the employe is required 
to pay a portion of his wages into the pension fund. In both 
of these cases the amount is 3 per cent of the wages. “The 
natural expectation that in such a case the employe is entitled 
to a pension is incorrect. Here, as under the other plans, the 
question of eligibility to a pension becomes a matter for execu- 
tive decision, when the age of retirement is reached. If an em- 
ploye at Armours’ is discharged, he gets back his contributions 
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to the fund with 4 per cent compound interest. If he leaves 
of his own accord, he gets them back without interest. The 
First National Bank of New York returns the employe’s 
contributions without interest, when he leaves the service, re- 
gardless of whether he quits or is discharged. 

Finally, in many cases, the employe has no right to the 
pension even if it has been awarded and he has begun to re- 
ceive it. A rule in the pension plan of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which is duplicated in the rules of many other 
companies, reads: 


Pensions may be withheld or terminated in case of misconduct on 
the part of the beneficiaries or for other cause suflicient in the judg- 
ment of the board of trustees to warrant such action. 


It must be admitted that these rules are not exactly suited 
to enhancing in any marked degree the popularity of indus- 
trial pensions. When you add the fact that there is usually 
no guarantee of the solvency or continuity of the fund—most 
of the rules making specific provision for the modification or 
abandonment of the pension plan at any time—is it a cause 
for wonder that the whole movement is looked upon with 
suspicion by the unions? 


The Limitation of Freedom 


WHETHER or not it is deliberately intended, most industrial 
pension rules are so drawn as to make possible very serious 
limitations on the rights and freedom of action of the em- 
ployes. The importance of this fact is not materially lessened 
by the probability that the exceptional power thus given the 
employer is seldom exercised. Although the employe has no 
rights, under the plans most generally prevailing, either to a 
job, or to a pension, or to the continuance of payments once 
the pension has been awarded, it is altogether likely, as a 
matter of practice, that he is not denied any of these things. 
Only one case has ever come to the attention of the writer 
where such rules were utilized to coerce the employes. When, 
in the spring of 1916, the employes of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company were on strike, Pres. 
E. M. Herr was reported in the papers to have warned the 
strikers that they would lose all accumulated credit due to 
term of service and would have to return as new employes, if 
they were not back at work within a certain prescribed time. 
Whether due to this threat or to some other cause, the men 
went back within the time specified, their strike lost. 

This one case is significant enough, even if it is the only case 
on record of that character. But if there were not even one 
example, the importance and undesirability of these rules 
would still remain. ‘The fact that the rules are there is the 
main thing, whether they are made use of or not. 

As a man grows older in the service, the pension becomes 
more and more of a club in the hands of the employer with 
which to enforce “loyalty” and subservience. Suppose the re- 
tirement age is sixty-five and the service required is twenty 
years; a man sixty years old who has been fifteen years in the 
service will hesitate before protesting against shop conditions 
that need remedying. He is not likely to be active in the 
union, and if there is discussion of a strike, he is likely to be 
against it. ‘There is a barrier of only five years that separates 
him from retirement and provision for his old age. But even 
if he negotiates those years in safety and finds himself upon 
the pension roll, in many cases he is still without his freedom. 
He is a pensioner and dependent; he dare not speak his mind 
freely lest he be guilty of ‘‘misconduct” and the stipend which 
keeps him from the poorhouse be taken away. 

The very latest pension plan to be adopted—that of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, which announced its 
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plan on April first—appears to be free of some of the objec- 
tionable rules of the older systems. One finds in it this un- 
usual rule regarding continuity of payments: 


The company guarantees that when once an annuity has accrued 
and been granted as a regular allowance, it will be continued for 
the life of the annuitant, subject, however, to the provision of this 
plan as it is in ‘effect at the time such annuity is granted. 

Nowhere does there appear a provision for suspending pay- 
ments in case of misconduct. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether the employes have any more rights under this plan 
than under any other. For elsewhere we find: 


This plan shall not be construed, however, as giving any em- 
ploye the right to be retained in the service. The company re- 
serves the right at any time, at its discretion, to withdraw or modify 
this plan, either as to annuities or benefits. 

The whole difficulty about industrial pensions is the fact 
that the theory on which they are based is fundamentally un- 
sound. If it is nothing but a means of getting superannuated 
employes out of the shop without doing too much violence to 
one’s humane instincts, the pension is pure charity. If, through 
the postponing of payments and even the decision whether 
there are to be any, to the end of a long period of service, the 
pension is to be used as a means of warding off strikes and in- 
ducing continuity of service, it is nothing more or less than a 
bribe. The correct basis is indicated by a passage in a recent 
book, the authors of which are academic men and employers 
of the highest standing: 


The outstanding fact . .. is that long service is something which 
the employer is not entitled to expect in return for the regular mar- 
ket wage. It is something of special value over and above the day’s 
work, and to obtain it the employer expects to make an exceptional 
payment for it. 


In other words the employer is bargaining for two things: 
days’ work, which he obligates himself to pay for in the form 
of wages, and continuity of service, which in the cases under 
discussion he has offered to pay for with a pension. He has no 
legal right to avoid payment for the first; there is no moral 
justification for refusing to pay for the second, if a definite 
plan for such payment has been announced. 

But this raises another question: What is continuity of serv- 
ice? It is absurd to suppose that nothing short of twenty 
years is of sufficient extra value to be worth paying for. In 
view of the appalling rate at which the workers are known to 
shift from job to job, can one say that a term of fifteen years 
does not constitute a continuity of service of very substantial 
value to the employer? Or that ten years does not, or five 
years, or even three? Sears, Roebuck and Company have only 
7,300 employes out of over 22,000 on their payroll who have 
worked for that company as long as three years. There are 
munitions and ship building plants today where there is a 100 
per cent turnover of the labor force every month. Would it 
not be merely payment for value received if the benefits of 
the pension plans were made available at an earlier date? 

It is socially undesirable that men should be bound to their 
jobs. ‘They should not be penalized by loss of their pensions 
for changing their occupations any more than one should lose 
his life insurance by lapsing in his payments. After a mini- 
mum period should the holder fail in his payments, a life in- 
surance policy automatically becomes paid up for a definite 
value based on the number of payments that have been made. 
It should be so with industrial pensions. A man should be en- 
titled to a definite sum, after a limited number of years, grow- 
ing in amount each year, just as is the case with life insurance, 
until by the payment of the full number of installments—in 


*Profit Sharing, by Burritt, Dennison, Gay, Heilman and Kendall, page 74. 
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this case, years of service—he becomes entitled to the full 
face value of the pension. 

That such a scheme is practicable is demonstrated by the 
successful operation of the Sears, Roebuck and Company plan, 
as outlined in the beginning of this article. Whether that is 
in every respect an adequate plan may be open to question. 
It requires ten years of service before the employe is entitled 
to participate in that part of the fund that is credited to him 
out of the net earnings of the company. Some might think it 
good policy—and a just one too—to allow him to participate 
earlier than this—say at the end of five years. But the im- 
portant point is that under this plan an employe is entitled 
to the benefits after a limited time and when only half of the 
full term of service usually required has been rendered. At 
the very time when under the ordinary pension plan the em- 
ploye would be most afraid of quitting, he is perfectly 
free to change his employment if that may seem desirable, and 
he will carry with him a substantial payment in return for 
the length of service that he has rendered. It is intended, 
reads the Sears, Roebuck and Company plan, 


That even those who achieve a long service record, but who may 
not remain with the company .all their business life, will have ac- 
cumulated a substantial sum. 


It seems to the writer that this sort of a pension is far more 
likely to be successful in developing loyalty than is the average 
pension fund drawn up without regard to the rights of the 
employe. It is interesting to note that members of Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, who are employed by Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, felt that the plan was sufficiently 
favorable to warrant the passage of resolutions in commenda- 
tion of it. In the Typographical Journal for March, there 
appears a set of resolutions expressing the gratitude of the 
typographical employes among other things: 


For conducting the most remarkable profit-sharing fund ever de- 
vised by any employer of labor. This fund enables the workers to. 
provide against the day when their usefulness may be impaired, 
enabling them to live in comfort in their declining years. To the 
younger persons it offers an opportunity to some day become employ- 
ers on their own account; and, with the splendid example set by 
the firm, let us hope equally humane and just to those who may work 
for them. 

Whether the Sears, Roebuck and Company plan will 
operate in such a way as to promote stability in the working 
force remains to be seen. ‘That it has a large task to accom- 
plish in that direction is indicated by the fact that more than 
two-thirds of its employes are ineligible for participation in 
the fund, since they have been on the pay-roll for less than 
three years. 

As a matter of fact, pension funds ought not to be depended 
on to accomplish that end. We shall not have a desirable 
arrangement socially, until wage earners may find reasonable 
provision for old age in any job and under any employer. 
This will doubtless be impossible until the government takes 
a hand. But in any case, it is doubtful whether pensions are 
the best method of promoting either stability or loyalty. Few 
things may be counted on to accomplish the former and 
nothing the latter but fair wages and good working conditions 
every day. And, so far as strikes are concerned, to quote again 
from Profit Sharing, 


an employer’s' freedom from strikes should rest upon fair wages, 
good conditions of employment, considerate treatment, deserved 
loyalty, and recognition of efficient service. It should rest upon the 
elimination of those undesirable conditions which frequently breed 
strikes, rather than upon so limiting the action of his employes as 
to prevent the possibility of their occurrence. It should rest not only 
upon maintenance of the current standards, but upon such additional 
attractions that employes remain because they are glad to do so, 
rather than because of any economic pressure exerted upon them. ° 


SOCIAL WORKERS IN CON- 
FERENCE 


ITHOUT contest, Julia Lathrop, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
abor, was elected president of the Na- 
ional Conference of Social Work at 
its forty-fifth annual session at Kansas 
‘City last week. Miss Lathrop is the 
third woman to hold this office, her pre- 
decessors being Jane Addams and Mary 
illcox Glenn. ‘The distinction comes 
o her at a time when she is leading the 
umanitarian forces of the country to 
ave the lives of 100,000 babies during 
i‘children’s year.” 

Miss Lathrop was chosen by the new 
method of secret balloting adopted a 
ear ago. She was nominated some 
eeks before the conference by a prim- 
ary held by mail, conducted on the prin- 
iple of proportional representation. It 
as somewhat of a disappointment to 
ithe advocates of this change in election 
procedure in the conference to learn 
hat only forty of the several thousand 
embers had cast ballots in the primary. 
No competing ticket was nominated 
at the conference. The other officers 
chosen were: 


First vice-president, LeRoy A. Halbert, 
general superintendent of the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Kansas City; second vice-presi- 
ent, Thomas J. Riley, general secretary of 
he Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
hird vice-president, Albert S. Johnstone, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Charities and 
torrection, Columbia, S. C.; members of the 
ecutive committee to serve three years, 
obert A. Woods, head of South End House, 
Boston, and president of the forty-fifth ses- 
ion, Amos W. Butler, secretary of the Board 
of State Charities, Indianapolis, Ind., Mary 
Ei. Richmond, director of the Charity Organi- 
zation Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation; William T. Foster, president of Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., and M. Edith Camp- 
bell, of Cincinnati, O. 


Up to Friday night, May 17, 1,709 
delegates had registered. ‘The prospect 
as, therefore, that before the end of 
he conference, 2,000 social workers 
ould be in attendance. 

A review of the discussions will be 
published in a later issu2 of the SURVEY. 
Widespread interest was manifested 
throughout the conference week in the 
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efforts of the division on industrial and 
economic problems to draw up a pro- 
gram of reforms suitable for adoption 
by this country after the war and rep- 
resenting the views of social workers as 
a whole. 

This program will concern itself 
especially with the ‘“‘new relationships 
between capital, labor and _ govern- 
ment which the war has brought in 
every country.” Another topic of keen 
interest was the desirability of federa- 
tions of social agencits in our cities, par- 
ticularly for the purpose of making uni- 
fied and common appeals for funds. 

Kansas City provided unusual facili- 
ties for promoting sociability among the 
delegates. One of the features of this 
program of hospitality was a pageant at 
Swope Park, representing Women in 
War Work. ‘This was no procession of 
munition makers and factory employes, 
but a spectacle of national groups of the 
women of the world rising to aid the 
cause of humanity. Costumed figures 
representing Britannia, Jean d’Arc, 
Garibaldi, Kosciusko, Vartan the Ar- 
menian, Yusif Ben Karam the Syrian, 
Kralyevich Marko the Serbian, Judas 
Maccabeus the Hebrew hero, and Fred- 
erick Douglas, the Negro educator, pa- 
raded into view, followed by group after 
group in national dress, walking beneath 
the flags of their countries, 

A touch of the Orient came in the 
dark-eyed women of Syria, Armenia 
and Serbia. Upon the spectators it 
dawned that these marching women 
were the real burden bearers, stepping 
into the places left vacant by their men, 
and the pageant changed from a mere 
spectacle to reality. To the social 
workers present it meant more than the 
appeal of a woman’s world in travail, 
it meant the opportunity of America to 
become internationally conscious, to 
unite native and foreign born alike in 
this country for purposes of war and re- 
construction and to inaugurate an open 
international diplomacy with the peoples 
under subjection to our enemies and 
theirs, through the representatives of 
their races now sharing the freedom of 
the American soil. 


A FEDERAL CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MOB VIOLENCE 


UCH is being made in Berlin, the 

Associated Press reports, of the 
lynching of Prager, the German miner 
recently hanged by a mob in Collins- 
ville, Ill., and the case is represented 
there by the newspapers as though it 
were an instance of frequent occur- 
rences condoned by the American people 
and government. Whatever the merits 
of that particular case—which, as a 
matter of fact, was almost uniformly 
condemned throughout the country— 
and of other recent cases of mob viol- 
ence, the United States government has 
been most emphatic in its denunciation 
of lawlessness. Though its attitude was. 
well known, Attorney-General Gregory 
has thought it well to use the occasion 
of an address to the American Bar As- 
sociation, last week, once more to urge 
a campaign, educational and __legal,. 
against lynch law, so called. 


We must set our faces, he said, against- 
lawlessness within our own borders... . 
For us to tolerate lynching is to do the same- 
thing that we are condemning in the Ger- 
mans. Lynch law is the most cowardly of 
crimes. Invariably the victim is unarmed, 
while the men who lynch are armed and 
large in numbers. It is a deplorable thing 
under any circumstances, but at this time- 
above all others it creates an extremely dan- 
gerous condition. 


As regards Prager, he had not been 
able to gather evidence of his having 
been guilty of any offence, and he be- 
lieved the happening grew out of a con- 
dition of mind where people say, “The 
government is giving us no protection, 
our duly constituted authorities are do- 
ing nothing to protect us, and we will 
take the law into our own hands.” It 
was this appeal to the excited and 
thoughtless that must be stopped. For 
this purpose, Mr. Gregory enlisted the 
aid of the legal profession in explaining 
to the people of the country that the 
laws on the statute book, including the 
one just passed by Congress, are entire- 
ly adequate to stop treason and enemy 
activity behind the lines, 

He also asked the members of the 


association to use their influence against 
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the passage of unconstitutional laws and 
the idea which is spreading in some 
quarters that at a time of war consti- 
tutional guarantees may be suspended. 
And, thirdly, he appealed to the best 
criminal lawyers to file with the United 
States district attorneys an expression of 
willingness, if called upon, to serve in 
cases of trial for treason and similar 
crimes. He appeared anxious to make 
sure that the large powers entrusted to 
the Department of Justice under the 
new law shall, by the cooperation of the 
legal talent of the country, be used with 
the utmost regard to constitutional guar- 
antees. 


ARIZONA LOYALTY LEAG- 
UERS INDICTED 


HE beginning of the trial last 

week at Edwardsville, Ill., of 
eleven men who are charged with the 
lynching of Robert Prager, and the in- 
dictment by the Federal Grand Jury at 
Tucson, Arizona, of twenty prominent 
citizens of Bisbee, charged with being 
responsible for last summer’s deportation 
outrage, furnished concrete evidence 
that crimes of violence, committed in 
the name of patriotism, are not to be 
condoned. 

The men indicted for participation in 
the Bisbee deportation include: 

General manager and superintendent of 
the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining com- 
pany; the superintendent of the Phelps-Dodge 
Smelter at Douglas, Arizona; the auditor for 
the Phelps-Dodge interests in the Southwest; 
the consulting engineer of the Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation; the president of the Shattuck 
Mine; the cashier of the Bank of Bisbee who 
is a former president of the Arizona Bankers’ 
Association; the city marshal of Bisbee; the 
deputy sheriff of Cochise County; two mine 
company doctors; a former state senator; the 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors of 
Cochise County; the general manager of 
the Phelps-Dodge store in Bisbee; and a 
few miners, cattlemen and others who were 
active in organizing the Loyalty League. 

The indictment charges the defend- 
ants with conspiracy to deprive citizens 
of their legal rights, and with interfer- 
ing with the operation of the draft act 
by deporting men who were subject to 
that act and thus preventing them from 
appearing before their local boards. 


THE TRAGIC FATE OF POLISH 
JEWS 


N spite of all the efforts made by 

Jews in America to alleviate the lot 
of Jews in Poland, the reports from that 
country are again becoming more and 
more alarming. “The Zurich correspond- 
ent of the Paris Journal des Débats, a 
few days ago reported of proclamations 
pasted on the walls in Warsaw and 
other Polish cities inciting the popula- 
tion to anti-semitic riots and suggests, 
without giving any credible grounds for 
his belief, that these are inspired by the 
German government. However this 
may be, there are several features in 
this situation that require explanation. 
First, why is it that after the magnifi- 
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cent response of American Jewry there 
should still be an almost shrieking de- 
mand for more aid and more sacrifice? 

‘The answer is to be found in the un- 
happy condition of the whole of that 
country, Poles as well as Jews. ‘Those 
able to carry on their trades until two 
years or one year ago have been thrown 
upon charity. The country has been 
sucked dry of its resources, and the gen- 
eral poverty of the population, urban 
and rural, has become so great that the 
Jews, making their livelihood above all 
in commerce and small trading, are left 
without customers. 

Next, supplies in neighboring or near- 
by countries have become exhausted or 
have so risen in price that the value of 
the American dollar has shrunk per- 
ceptibly month by month. Finally, the 
Jews have not yet had time since the 
revolution and since the establishment 
of a German-Polish government to read- 
just their relationships to the dominant 
race. ‘Chey are disliked and distrusted ; 
and now that the whole population is in 
need, such aid as local government can 
render goes to those of Polish race and 
culture. 

The Joint Distribution Committee of 
American Jewish organizations has re- 
ceived a report from Mr. Farbstein, in 
charge of the relief work in Poland, that 
leaves no doubt about the gravity of the 
situation. Unfortunately, the report as 
published contains a number of minor 
contradictions and vaguenesses. (Mr. 
Farbstein says, for example, that people 
sell their bread cards to obtain means 
to acquire morsels of food. He speaks 
of the increase in the number of those 
compelled to live on charity and, almost 
in the same breath, mentions that relief 
has had to be curtailed and institutions 
had to close their doors.) Nevertheless, 
the report gives some important facts. 

Practically all the Jews in Poland are 
town dwellers—over one-half of the 
country’s urban population being Jew- 
ish; only comparatively few of them are 
capable of work on the land and other 
heavy occupations. An experiment of 
the government to introduce compulsory 
work ended in a terrible increase of 
death rates from sickness and exhaus- 
tion. The severity of the lack of re- 
munerative employment is illustrated by 
Mr. Farbstein’s statement that a work- 
shop established for girls where no 
wages are paid except their food had 
1,500 applications from willing workers 
in one day and actually employed over 
200. The increase in mortality is 
shown by these death rates for Warsaw: 


Death rate for month of April, per thousand, 
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One of the most serious features is 
that the majority of Jewish children of 
school age are not at school. This is all 
the more surprising because lately there 
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have come from Poland glowing ac- 
counts of the educational enthusiasm 
shown by the Polish city authorities 
since the revolution and of the earnest- 
ness with which the building of schools 
has actually been undertaken in spite of 
war conditions. On the basis of figures 
sent by Mr. Farbstein, it is estimated 
that only some 21,000 of 92,000 Jewish 
children attend school. No explanation 
is given for this except lack of funds. 

With a report such as this, American 
Jews and others who have helped and 
are helping to raise funds for the three 
great Jewish relief organizations ask 
why larger appropriations have not been 
made to the Polish relief fund. ‘They 
forget that in Poland, as in other parts 
of the world, American relief funds, 
after all, can only play an inconspicu- 
ous part in comparison with the self-help 
of the people. The tragedy of Polish 
Jewry is that they have lost or exhaust- 
ed the immense resources which in the 
past existed among their own success- 
ful merchants and were liberally applied 
to the relief of suffering. Many are the 
stories of prominent men and families 
reduced to penury during the past two 
years. 

The actual work of administration 
is in the hands of eight relief bureaus, 
all of them organizations that were in 
existence before the war as _ charity 
agencies maintained by the Polish Jews 
themselves. ‘They enjoy the complete 
confidence of those who know their 
work; but the newer reports suggest 
that perhaps the time has come when it 
is necessary to support them more vigor- 
ously in the matter of personnel as well 
as of money. 


WHERE RENT SHARKS PROS- 
PER AND WHY 


HE relation of topography to the 

density of city populations and to 
rents, though long recognized as a fac- 
tor that must be reckoned with, has 
never been made the subject of thor- 
ough investigation. Considerable va- 
riety of rents may sometimes be ob- 
served in cities 'close together and of 
about the same population, social com- 
position and wage levels. That one of 
them lies in an open plain where its 
suburbs can gradually extend along the 
main highways whereas 'the other is 
bounded, let us say, on two sides by 
a lake, on two more by a bluff, on the 
fifth by a wide river and on the sixth 
by a swamp, may not at first glance 
have any bearing on the subject; never- 
theless it is the explanation. 

The practical importance of natural 
means of access and expansion is not 
limited to the laying out of new towns 
but is equally pronounced in city plan- 
ning as generally understood. An ex- 
cellent illustration of this is brought 
out by the investigation of the rent and 
housing conditions conducted in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., by order of Governor 
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Marcus H. Holcomb. ‘The first fact 
pointed out by the investigating com- 
mittee in its report is related to the un- 
derlying cause of the city’s high rents: 

The housing situation in Waterbury is un- 
usual and in some ways unique in Connecti- 
cut. Owing partly to the hilly conformation 
of land about the city, and the difficulty of 
extending sewerage systems, there has been 
comparatively little suburban extension, and 
unlike almost any other large city in Con- 
necticut, there is no considerable number of 
workmen coming into the city from points 
outside the city line. The housing facilities 
of Waterbury’s workmen, therefore, seem to 
be crowded within the city limits, producing 
an exceptional congestion. 

While the inquiry primarily related 
to the extortionate rents charged by some 
of the landlords when the demand of 
labor in munition factories brought large 
numbers of additional workers into the 
city, it did also show that at normal 
times rent conditions compare very un- 
favorably with those of neighboring 
cities, Curiously enough, the commit- 
tee has not in its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations brought these findings 
into proper relations, and only proposed 
remedial action on legal lines for deal- 
ing with the particular offence com- 
plained of without going into the phy- 
sical possibilities of making more build- 
ing land available and of stimulating 
building enterprise, 

As regards the rent sharks, all that 
need be said is that they exist in every 
community. Those of Waterbury 
merely had the advantage over those in 
other cities of being able to put on an 
extra amount of pressure. “The majority 
of landlords did not attempt to extract 
the full advantage which the country’s 
need for greater output gave them. 
There is, however, one method of ex- 
tortion which is even more reprehensible 
than the raising of rents, and this seems 
to have been used in Waterbury on a 
considerable scale. We refer to the 
refusal to make elementary repairs 
where the tenants, owing to a severe 
shortage of houses, are at the mercy of 
the landlords. In this aspect, the matter 
becomes one of grave concern for the 
public health. 

On an average, rents in the cases 
complained of had been raised by 80 per 
cent in a little over two years. This, of 
course, means that other expenditures 
necessary for the maintenance of health 
could not be incurred. But graver than 
this is the lack of sanitation found by the 
committee in many of the houses in- 
spected, the overcrowding, the damp- 
ness, the unsafe floors and stairs, the 
disgraceful condition of the backyards, 
the dirty walls from which the plaster 
had partly peeled off. 

The landlords who appeared tried to 
justify the high rentals and the neglect 
by reference to the high cost of mainte- 
nance. They showed that the taking of 
roomers means a harder wear on the 
property—thereby incidentally laying 
bare the unsound economy of that form 
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of housing war workers which has been 
so extensively resorted to. They also 
tried to imburse themselves beforehand, 
they said, for the vacancies expected 
after the war! 

To publish the names of these profi- 
teers and hold them up to public oppro- 
brium is the first item of the committee’s 
recommendations. In addition to this 
they recommend that power be given to 
the courts to suspend summary process 
against defaulting tenants for at least 
three months when a case presents facts 
of excessive rent or bad housing condi- 
tions. Thirdly, they suggest in extreme 
cases federal action under the national 
defense act which makes unlawful un- 
just and unreasonable charges in dealing 
with necessaries. And fourth, they de- 
mand a stricter enforcement of all 
statutes and ordinances for the protec- 
tion of health. 
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NE of the most satisfactory of re- 
6 cent plans for industrial housing 

developments is that drawn by 
George B: Post and Sons, of New 
York city, for Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., of Beloit, Wis., reproduced above. 
All minor streets are fifty feet wide, 
but only eighteen feet of this is paved, 
the rest being given to sidewalks and 
grass strips. The varied setbacks of 
the houses and the curving roads, 
while primarily serving practical ends, 
make for pleasant vistas. The chief 
value of the plan hes, however, in its 
demonstration that a rectangular de- 
velopment is not necessary for econom- 
ical platting. 

An important architectural feature is 
the entrance square. The drawing 
shows one corner of it where three 
arches, giving access to the factory 
yards which adjoin the estate, are 
cut into an arcade running along a 
block of stores. In one of the arcaded 
houses is a branch hbrary with rooms 
for community activities. 


The governor, on the strength of this 
report and of resolutions adopted by the 
state council of defense, has given in- 
structions in conformity with these 
recommendations. Obviously, action on 
these lines does no more than deal with 
the worst abuses, and even on these 
lines is held by some of those interested 
in the matter not to go far enough. 
Thus, the Waterbury Republican men- 
tioned last week that a number of land- 
lords are trying to dodge the mora- 
torium established by the governor by 
getting rid of tenants under one pretext 
or another and then asking a higher rent 
for the empty dwelling. A_ social 
worker in Waterbury who is well in- 
formed on this subject writes to the 
Survey as follows: 

Those of us who are interested in social 
work in this city have been somewhat disap- 
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pointed in this report because it did not offer 
any practical solution of the problem. Before 
the report was published most of the land- 
lords who had been in the habit of raising 
rents were somewhat restrained because they 
did not know what the governor would do. 
But since the report has been published, a 
number of them have taken new courage and 
have notified their tenants of additional in- 
creases. 

The housing situation in Waterbury still 
continues to be acute because the number of 
new buildings erected have not been adequate 
to the demands. In speaking with our local 
real estate men about the situation, they claim 
that it is only at a financial loss that they can 
build houses at the prevailing price of mate- 
rial and labor in this city. The argument is 
that a house that would cost $7,000 to build 
now, and for which they would have to 
charge correspondingly large rent to make it 
a paying investment, would probably be 


worth only two-thirds as much after the war- 


when things would become normal again. 


PUBLIC RELIEF BY A PRI- 
VATE AGENCY 


NOVEL experiment in working 
out the relation between public 

and private relief is being ‘tried in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Relief is granted 
by this city of 140,000 population only 
on the requisition of the Social Welfare 
Association, the private charity organi- 
zation society of the city. Not only 
material relief, but also medical care, 
hospital care, and admissions to homes 


and institutions are administered in 
this way. 
Through the influence of public- 


spirited citizens, an article was incor- 
porated in the city charter making 
mandatory either the engagement of an 
adequate staff of trained workers by 
the city or some arrangement with a 
private society whose visitors would ful- 
fill these requirements. Frederick Locke, 
director of public welfare under the 
commission form of government, has 
chosen to arrange with the Social Wel- 
fare Association to do all the family re- 
lief work of the city, free of charge. 
The plan is said to be working smoothly. 
Social workers assert that there was less 
suffering last winter, for example, than 
in former years, in spite of the critical 
fuel situation and the high cost of living. 

In the eight months during which the 
plan has been tried, thirty-five families 
that had received regular relief in large 
quantities under the old system have 
been taken off the city’s books. From 
every indication these families would 
have continued to receive aid from the 
city, but were shut off because of the 
facts brought out through investigation 
instituted by the association or through 
its constructive work. 

On the other hand, relief given cer- 
tain families was found to be inade- 
quate. The testimony of the physician, 
teachers, and neighbors of these families 
disclosed that the children were in poor 
health and behind in school because their 
bodies were undernourished. In these 
cases relief was increased. 

In the many new cases coming to the 
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attention of the city this winter, the 
services of the larger staff of trained 
visitors now at the disposal of the city 
has made it possible to keep up the 
standards of those who have become 
destitute and to treat them so construc- 
tively that they will in many cases have 
derived permanent benefit from their 
contact with the relief department, 
rather than permanent harm. 

The work is in the charge of the 
executive secretary of the association, 
Edward D. B. Lynde, who previously 
worked under a somewhat similar plan 
in New London, Conn. ‘Through ar- 
rangement with the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society, and with the judge of probate 
and his assistant who administer the 
mothers’ pensions, Mr. Lynde has de- 
veloped a plan that still further pre- 
cludes duplication and tends to make for 
a complete community-wide coordina- 
tion in the charity work of the city. 
Under this arrangement the anti-tuber- 
culosis nurses and the mothers’ pension 
visitor report regularly to Mr. Lynde 
regarding the families under their care 
who are receiving city help. This plan 
saves the Social Welfare Association the 
work of at least two extra visitors. Its 
present staff is composed of eight visi- 
tors, an office visitor and a visiting 
housekeeper, besides the office helpers, 
supervisor, and executive secretary. 

By this plan the association also has 
the decision, under the direction of the 
director of public welfare, regarding the 
admission of candidates to the hospitals, 
almshouse, city sanatorium, and other 
institutions, as well as concerning tax 
exemption claims, peddling permits and 
other forms of city assistance. Arrange- 
ments have been made by two of the 
hospitals for the association to investi- 
gate patients who have applied for free 
beds, not as city charges, but at the ex- 
pense of the hospital. ‘The investigating 
work is thus largely centralized. 

Special attention is being given to 


A MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT 
AND TO THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ur Nation has, we profoundip beliebe, with clean hands and 
pure heart engaged in conflict for loftp and unselfish ends. 


THE attainment of those ends demands all the moral powers of our 
people, the conservation of our economic resources, and the highest 
efficiency in service. 


‘HESE powers are impaired, this efficiency is greatly decreased, and our 

national vitality diminished by the liquor traffic and all its attendant 
evils, resulting in the waste of food, the waste of labor, and the waste of 
life itself 


HAVING duly recogniaed this im our army and navy by having taken 

measures to prevent the use of liquor by our troops, we believe that 
those who remain and serve at hore should willingly apply to themselves 
the same principles which they apply to our soldiers and sailors and should 
submit to the same limitations for the welfare of the nation. 


Therefore, in the interest of those who defend our nation, for the saving 
of our own supplies of food, for the highest efficiency of the industries 
which provide our means of warfare, and for the strengthening of the 


moral health of the pegple, we earnestly urge the President and the 
Congress of the United States to take steps to prevent, during the entire 
period of the war, by whatever means are feasible, the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor of all kinds for ust as a beverage, including the 
importation of all liquor 
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prevent the placing of too much em- 
phasis on mere investigation. An in- 
stance of the constructive treatment 
afforded is the care taken of children 
from among the regular city families, 
who each Saturday are brought into a 
clinic to the number of about twenty- 
five. This clinic is attended by the city 
physician, a nurse from the Anti-tuber- 
culosis Society, the Social Welfare 
Association visitor, the instructor in 
charge of the oral school for the deaf, 
who has made a special study of speech 
difficulties and nervous troubles, and 
the instructor in charge of the school for 
exceptional children. ‘The children are 
weighed and measured periodically and 
a close track is kept of the relation of 
adequate relief to physical development. 
They are examined for physical defects, 
such as adenoids, goitre and enlarged 
tonsils, and for evidence of tuberculosis 
or other disease. Where they show any 
indication of physical or mental defec- 
tiveness, special attention is given them. 

This plan purposes that city relief 
shall be supplemented by other efforts 
to make good citizens out of these chil- 
dren. It is merely a part of the general 
effort being made now to ascertain all 
the needs in each family and to meet 
them in an effective manner. 

While the ideal plan for the future 
is for the public department to engage 
a trained staff adequate to give con- 
structive treatment to all cases, the pres- 
ent plan is believed to have its advan- 
tages. It is gaining public support for 
modern methods of relief to such an 
extent that when the public is called 
upon to pay the salaries of a larger 
trained staff, it will be the more willing 
to do so. 


FEW FRENCH WOMEN NOW 
WORK AT NIGHT 


N the early months of the war France 
went through much the same agita- 
tion that this country is now having in 
regard to the war-time necessity of re- 
laxing the standards of labor. Regula- 
tions affecting hours of labor and night 
work for women and children were ac- 
tually relaxed, owing chiefly to the 
urgent need for the rapid production of 
munitions. As time went on, however, 
“serious social disadvantages became ap- 
parent,” with the result, according to 
United States Commercial Attaché Ve- 
ditz at Paris, that public authorities 
“began restricting” the number of ex- 
emptions, until now the number of 
women working at night is insignificant. 
Mr. Veditz says further: 


A circular dated June 29, 1916, prescribed 
certain limits for the employment of women 
at night. Then gradually employers them- 
selves undertook to restrict further the night 
employment of female labor, with the result 
that an investigation begun by the Ministry 
of Labor on May 31, 1917, shows that fe- 
male labor at night has been reduced to al- 
most insignificant proportions. The investi- 
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gation embraced 787 private industrial es- 
tablishments employing at night 58,784 
women, or 36 per cent of the total number 
of women working in these establishments. 
Of the above number 519 were under 16 
years of age and 1,576 were between 16 and 
18 years of age. The average duration of 
night work was 10 hours. 

It is reported that improvements have been 
made everywhere in the conditions and cir- 
cumstances affecting the night work of the 
women. Husband and wife are employed 
at the same hours, so that they may take 
their meals together; there are eight-hour 
shifts, so that night work is required of each 
shift only one week in three; women are 
intrusted with the lighter kinds of work; 
the rest periods have been made more num- 
erous; female workers living in the same 
quarter of the town are grouped together 
in the factory. 


AN AUTOMOBILE FOR 
SAVING BABIES 


NE of the features of Children’s 

Year in Cleveland will be known 
as the “children’s special.” ‘This is an 
automobile equipped with tents that will 
be used alternately for clinical demon- 
strations in saving babies as a dental 
outfit, and more especially as a peripa- 
tetic platform from which health in- 
structions may be given to the people 
on the street—that preponderance of 
folks who do not attend conferences or 
sit in at committee meetings for the 
general propagation of health principles 
among themselves. 

The “children’s special” will visit 
parts of the city where health work is 
most needed and which are seldom 
visited by distinguished guests who, are 


‘being “shown” the city. The response 


which has met this suggestion gives 
some indication of the unsatisfied desires 
not only for the right kind of informa- 
tion, but for actual health and dental 
service. Remote -parts of the country 
are looking forward to visits from the 
“children’s special.” When the propa- 
ganda side of the work has been com- 
pleted, it is expected that this outfit will 
be used as a moving equipment to take 
are of the needs of children in com- 
munities where health facilities are not 
available. When one realizes that 60 
per cent of the children in the United 
States live in towns of 2,500 or less and 
in the country, and that official reports 
show that country children have more 
physical defects than the children of 
cities, and when it is further realized 
that in the remote districts there are no 
facilities for the important work of tak- 
ing care of defects in children, - the 
method of the ‘‘children’s special” will 
be appreciated. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
WAR AND THE CHURCHES 


EREDITH NICHOLSON, not 
long ago, berated the American 
‘churches. for allowing one field of 
social. service after another to be taken 
away from them without developing any 
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others in their place. The spring meet- 
ing of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, held last week in New 
York city, shows that the last part of 
the criticism no longer holds good. ‘At 
this meeting Rev. Worth M. Tippy pre- 
sented outlines for an  American- 
Canadian committee on social service 
covering not only cooperation of the 
churches with other organizations but 
proposing a number of new activities of 
their own to mect the special needs of 
the time. 

The committee itself is a new devel- 
opment. At a meeting in Toronto, in 
April, an informal overhead’ organiza- 
tion betwéen the church social service 
agencies of the two countries was 
drafted and referred to the constituent 
bodies. Social programs for local 
churches and for federations of churches 
were informally adopted covering sex 
morality and control of venereal diseases, 
child welfare, war-time “causes,” prohi- 
bition, congested populations and a 
“movement back to working people.” It 
was also agreed to extend cooperation 
between Catholic, Hebrew and Protes- 
tant organizations in social service, and 
between church and other social agen- 
cies. 

The plan outlined on sex morality 
and control of venereal diseases includes 
the education of the clergy for cam- 
paigns directed towards the abolition of 
segregated areas, provision of clinics 
and hospital facilities, the humane care 
of prostitutes and, perhaps, registration 
of infected persons. It was also agreed 
to recommend the requirement of certifi- 
cates of freedom from venereal infec- 
tion before marriage. In all these ef- 
forts, the churches will take part in the 
larger efforts directed by the govern- 
ment. 

Women whose social interest within 
the churches, according to the report, 
has been absorbed in the past too largely 
in communities at a distance through 


home and foreign missionary work, will 
under the new plan function directly 
through, local church committees on so- 
cial welfare. Their first care will be 
for women engaged in war industries, 
and wherever practicable the church 
buildings and church organization will 
be at the service of the women and girls 
who are crowding into these industries. 

The second immediate object of these 
committees will be to take an aggressive 
part in local efforts to safeguard work- 
ing and living conditions of women war 
workers and to secure standards of hours 
and wages “‘on a par with those of men 
and adjusted to their physical needs.” 
Later, they will, it is hoped, interest 
themselves in “everything affecting the 
freedom, equality and opportunity of 
women and all that concerns the welfare 
of municipalities.” 

Dr. Paul Moore Strayer, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., submitted an outline of 
studies in problems of the reconstruction 
period for the use of churches and other 
socially minded groups which was 
adopted in principle and referred to a 
committee for the preparation of a final 
draft. 

The secretary reported that the com- 
mission has now eight community or- 
ganizers at work in war-industry cen- 
ters, and that the number will shortly be 
increased. ‘They are furnished by de- 
nominational war councils or boards of 
home mission, go out under the author- 
ity of the General War-Time Commis- 
sion and work closely with government 
agencies. ‘They are engaged in making 
rapid surveys of the new populations and 
their social and religious needs and, 
afterwards, in organizing the local 
Protestant, Catholic and Hebrew relig- 
ious resources to offer the newcomers 
friendship, worship, religious education 
and social-center activities. “The next 
step is to secure further cooperation 
with other local agencies for the as- 
similation and welfare of the new citi- 
zens. 
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A CITY CHAPLAIN AND HOW 
HE WORKS 


HUS wrote Mayor R. W. Speer 
in March to the city council of 
Denver, Colo.: 


From experience I am convinced that there 
are as many persons in this community need- 
ing words of encouragement and sound ad- 
vice as there are who require charitable aid 
and medical care. In many places the 
strong arm of the law must be used; the 
uniform of an officer is necessary, but there 
are times and occasions when the point- 
ing out of right and wrong will do more 
permanent good. 

Every day men are sent to jail whose 
wives, children and mothers are the real 
sufferers, and on their account we are asked 
for a pardon. In some of these cases an 
opportunity is presented to do the offender 
good, but the city has no one whose special 
duty is to try and bring about right think- 
ing and action... . Letters are constantly 
being received, asking that we investigate 
discouraged and unhappy friends of the 
writer who are about to give up life’s strug- 
gle. ... The present war will, in a short 
time, bring shadows and sorrow to many 
Denver homes... . 


To meet these various needs, Mayor 
Speer recommended the appointment of 
a city chaplain. In the cases of offend- 
ers, said the mayor, such an office “could 
turn one in twenty from his evil ways;” 
in those of the discouraged he was “more 
needed than a detective or inspector;” 
and in those of stricken families with 
no church affiliations, he “could offer 
consolation without appearing to in- 
trude.” 

The idea appealed strongly to the 
council. Six days later an ordinance 
was adopted authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a city chaplain and providing 
for such compensation to him out of the 
emergency fund as may be fixed by the 
mayor. ‘This is the first city chaplain- 
ship to be created by an American city. 
The ordinance makes it the duty of the 
chaplain not only to aid, assist and en- 
courage unfortunate persons and those 
in distress but also to visit all penal and 
municipal institutions of the city and 
county, with full right to interview all 
persons confined in them. He is to 
recommend to the courts and to the 
mayor for clemency any persons confined 
or cared for where such action seems to 
him for the best interest of the com- 
munity. His work is to be conducted in 
a non-sectarian and non-denominational 
manner. 

How the chaplain actually goes to 
work may be illustrated by two inci- 
dents related in Denver’s municipal 
magazine Municipal Facts. Here is one 
of the incidents: 


A seventeen-year old Jewish lad, whose 
parents live in New York, came to Denver 
to secure work after visiting an aunt in 
Cheyenne. He had been in the city but one 
and one-half hours when he was arrested 
for vagrancy. A sentence of thirty days 
in jail followed. He had served seventeen 
of these when Chaplain Goodheart was at- 
tracted by his frank face. The boy had been 
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unable to notify his relatives because he 
was without money even to buy a postage 
stamp. At the solicitation of the chaplain 
he was pardoned and a job found for him. 


Another case was that of a young 
married man, twenty-four years old, un- 
able to do hard work because of tuber- 
cular trouble: 


His brother, an automobile mechanic, had 
been assisting the young man, whose wife 
was about to become a mother. Rendered 
desperate by his wife’s condition, the young 
man stole an automobile to secure money for 
medical attention. He was fined in a police 
court and bound over on a felony charge. 


HIRING THE WORKER 

By ‘Roy Willmarth Kelly. Engineering 

Magazine Co. 250 pp. Price $3; by mail 

of the Survey $3.15. 

This book, “written primarily to assist 
superintendents, foremen and employment 
managers to solve their employment prob- 
lems,” makes an unusual success of a difh- 
cult task. It is written in an eminently prac- 
tical vein, setting forth the practices and ex- 
periences of thirty firms in a way that can- 
not help being of value to any employer 
whose mind is open. It is as nearly a tech- 
nical handbook as the present state of the 
art of hiring and handling men allows. 

Mr. Kelly combines, in quite unusual 
fashion, a grasp of the employe’s point of 
view with an appreciation of the point of 
view of practical management. He is one 
of the few who can maintain a sympathetic 
understanding of the basis of scientific 
management and the intent of its founder 
with respect to the “problems of personality 
which center about the employe,” in spite of 
the sad neglect of these problems in many 
factories where scientific management has 
been introduced (pp. 17, 101, 102). 

He is also to be congratulated upon a clear- 
eyed vision of the future possibilities of 
employment psychology and the need for 
pushing ahead in the development of this 
new science, in spite of its present short- 
comings. The book is full of practical sug- 
gestions and of tables and forms from which 
such suggestions can be drawn by the reader. 

The fundamental importance to proper 
employment management of the follow-up of 
each employe is clearly and persuasively set 
forth, and the importance of a full written 
analysis of each job, or class of jobs, is so 
tactfully brought in that it will do the least 
possible violence to the feelings of the old- 
time “factory boss.” 

Mr. Kelly gives many examples from 
actual practice of the combination of educa- 
tion with the employment problem, with the 
emphasis upon such practical points as the 
usefulness of classwork in helping to rate 
the employe for purposes of promotion, and 
the futility of evening classes for minors. 

The importance of a right promotion 
policy to industrial progress and to proper 
industrial relations, and the necessity of an 
organized employment department to such 
a promotion policy, is given its place, but 
might without harm have been enlarged 
upon still further. The necessity for the 
employment manager to keep in close con- 
tact with the foreman, and to make frequent 
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Chaplain Goodheart intervened and got the 
Motor Club’s special police committee to 
dismiss the charge. The brother paid the 
fine of $52 and found light work for him. 
As a result of the shock, the wife, who gave 
birth to a child while her husband was in 
jail, may die. It is in such cases as this 
that a police force is inadequate. 


Mr. Goodheart, who previous to his 
appointment had been a worker for the 
Sunshine Mission, has since gone on a 
six months’ leave of absence to France to 
carry on war work on behalf of the 
Denver Rotary Club; and a substitute 
has been appointed by the mayor. 


trips into the factory itself, is also passed 
over somewhat too lightly. 

A dangerous defect which, for the present, 
should be guarded against carefully by men 
planning a book of this sort occurs rather 
frequently throughout Hiring the Worker; 
namely, a partial breach of confidence with 


the concerns furnishing information. This 
does not occur directly in any place, but 
by very slight piecing together and research, 
the names of all the contributing companies 
could readily be obtained. In the case of this 
particular book, it is quite possible that no 
employer will think to raise the point, but, 
for the present, a somewhat elaborate care 
to maintain privacy will be justified until 
the newer spirit of scientific frankness gets a 
broader foothold. Just what this scientific 
frankness implies has seldom been better ex- 
pressed than on page 193: “So long as ex- 
ecutives take the selfish attitude that pro- 
gressive ideas or new wrinkles in manage- 
ment must be guarded as trade secrets, there 
can be no real advancement. Many execu- 
tives have adopted the very much broader 
and saner point of view that regards the 
total gains from cooperation with others, 
with open discussion and a fair amount of 
publicity, as incomparably greater than the 
small losses due to a competitor’s adopting 
some of the firm’s pet methods.” 

Mr. Kelly’s handling of the questionnaire 
method is made of more practical value than 
would have been predicted, by the careful 
follow-up field work that he carried on. In 
general, questionnaires standing alone are 
of doubtful service, but can be turned to ex- 
cellent account by proper follow-up. 

The book has a helpful and practical table 
of contents and index, and a bibliography 
admirably calculated to help the employer 
and his superintendents. A wide circulation 
of this book among business men will advance 
the art and science of human engineering. 

Henry §. DENNISON. 


LiBRARY IDEALS 

By Henry E. Legler. Open Court Publish- 

ing Co. 78 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

Survey $1.60. x 

This neatly printed volume consists of ad- 
dresses and articles written by the late li- 
brarian of the Chicago public library and 
edited by his son, Henry M. Legler. In the 
preface, written by J. Christian Bay, it is 
said that the main purpose in collecting them 
in the present form is to convey their purpose 
to the friends who like to remember the mind 
out of which they grew and to perpetuate that 
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radical idealism that animated Mr. Legler 
in his library work. But in addition, the 
material in this volume will prove of great 
value and interest to teachers, students and 
those interested in community welfare. 

There is no other institution that character- 
izes so much the spirit of a democracy as the 
public library, and there is no other institu- 
tion in a democracy that can help more to 
form an intelligent public opinion and en- 
large the general knowledge. The addresses 
and essays by Henry E. Legler, a librarian 
with great vision, tell of the achievements 
and ideals of the library as an institution in 
a commonwealth. 

The most important parts of the volume 
are two addresses, one an address entitled 
Next Steps, the other The World of Print and 
the World’s Work. The first of the two is a 
splendid description of school and library co- 
operation. Little cooperation exists as yet 
between the school and library, as a teacher 
showed who, addressing a library gathering, 
said (quoted by Legler), ‘We do not yet 
know you and our need for you,” and, taking 
his own case as illustration, added that from 
the beginning to the end of his common school 
education he never saw a school library or 
public library. In high school he had very 
little but the regular textbooks; in college he 
spoke to the librarian “through a wire net- 
ting” asking for a book, and after all this 
began teaching with no knowledge of the re- 
sources of a library. 

The World of Print and the World’s Work 
gives a general description of library pro- 
gress, its special work among workingmen, 
foreigners, and its relation to civic work and 
intellectual life as a whole. Through the 
entire address resounds the call that the li- 
brarians make the library a place where true 
humanism may flourish. 

Other chapters are devoted to traveling li- 
braries, library work among children, phases 
of library extension and administration of 
funds. All are very interesting, and, it is to 
be hoped, will be widely read. 

: S. ZIMAND. 
THE CominG DEMOCRACY 

By Herman Fernau. E. P. Dutton Co. 

321 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $2.12. 

We have here a remarkable statement on 
Germany and the German point of view, on 
democracy and. the democratic point of 
view; with the definite conclusion, by a Ger- 
man, that the welfare of mankind demands 
German defeat. 

As to the war, Mr. Fernau points out that 
Germany claimed that her ally, Austria, was 
terribly threatened and she declared war on 
Russia—five days before the threatened ally 
declared war on Russia. Then Italy de- 
clared war on Austria, and Germany paid 
no attention to Italy. The Serajevo murder 
was not the cause of the war. Invasion of 
Germany by Russia was not the cause. Overt 
acts by France were not the cause. “Aus- 
tria, backed up by Germany, absolutely de- 
termined upon war.” 

Why was war declared upon France? 
“Because we intended to attack her under 
trumped-up pretexts.” From the beginning 
the German government has misrepresented 
the facts to the German people. “No war of 
modern days has ever borne the stamp of a 
war of conquest more unmistakably.” ‘This 
is a dynastic war, “the will-to-power of in- 
dividual men.” The German government 
is dynastic. The theoretical power of the 
people is pure fiction. Germany has “an 
autocratic system of government adorned 
with a democratic facade.” 

If other nations built ships and increased 
their armies, German logic said, “Beware! 
They are planning to attack us.” If other 
nations reduced armaments, German logic 
said, “Beware! They are trying to trick us.” 

This and other dynastic schemes are, ac- 


cording to the author, fostered by German 
education. “All professorial chairs are, 
without exception, in the nomination of the 
state.” German professors live by, not for, 
philosophy, history, ete. So long as they 
regard Prussia as a model state, the dynasty 
as of divine origin, and the German con- 
stitution as the highest expression of civic 
bliss, “they have even the liberty to rebel 
against the Almighty (Hackel, Ostwald, 
Eucken) or to criticise the existing economic 
order from a socialistic point of view 
(Schmoller, Sombart, etc.).” The German 
professors have been styled “the intellectual 
bodyguard of the Hohenzollerns.” The ap- 
peal of the ninety-three intellectuals, An die 
Kulturwelt, was a “Sedan of the German 
spirit.” 

The intellectuals are working for “badges 
of servility (the so-called orders).” Rarely 
is there found among them one who dares 
to play the man. “Learning without char- 
acter, knowledge without conscience, organi- 
zation without humanity, discipline without 
liberty, ideal without dignity,” such is Ger- 
man Kultur. 

The Kaiser always said he loved peace, 
and the German people could not, dared not, 
realize the fundamental idea of German 
militarism—eagerness for- war. 

A war for conquest is repugnant to the 
German people as a whole. This war was 
to them, by falsifications, forgeries, etc., made 
a war of defense. ‘The Germans actually 
believe that “we” did not want the war. 
The people “were artificially and forcibly 
inoculated into a belief” that made them 
back up the war. 

Every lover of peace must attack dynas- 
ties. “The essential condition of every true 
culture is and remains the political liberty 
and dignity of the citizen.’ To democrats 
and pacifists this world war represents the 
final struggle of the dynastic coercive policy 
against the demands of humanity. What- 
ever may be superficially held to be the 
cause of the war, the fundamental cause is 
dynasty. But do not forget that “van- 
quished dynasties imply victorious nations. 
The victorious nation gains a new or re- 
juvenated dynasty (with all its reactionary 
consequences) ; the vanquished nation gains 
a new liberty and a fairer human ideal.” 
{f the Germans emerge victorious from this 
war, says the author, “our victory would 
only mean a strengthening of the dynastic 
principle of arbitrary power all along the 
line. The German dynasty cannot 
and will not be victorious in this war. 
Europe will be democratic!” 

The spirit of the author is summed up in 
the impassioned closing sentences when he 
says that the book contains a demand for 
reforms which have been understood by the 
very peasants in all civilized countries. “In 
fact, what I here demand for Germany has 
been possessed by the English, French, 
Americans and Swiss for the past 150 
years. te 

“Onward to democracy. This will and 
must tomorrow be the battle-cry of Europe 
in general, and of Germany in particular.” 

“Away from Bismarck. Germany for the 
Germans.” 

The case for democracy was never more 
persuasively or impellingly presented than 
in this book. 

Epwarp T. HarTMAn. 


My Lire WirH YouNG MEN 

By Richard C. Morse. Association Press. 

547 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the Sur- 

veY $3.70. 

As the first general secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A., the 
author gives a first hand account of a fifty 
years’ growth of this association both in 
America and abroad. _So detailed is the ac- 
count, however, that it is of more value to 
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the religious worker than to the layman. 
Throughout the book the author writes as a 
man of affairs, and one is forced frequently 
to read between the lines to obtain a picture 
of his life and character development. 

Reared in a democratic household, and 
with a religious heritage of orthodox New 
England traditions, Mr. Morse decided al- 
most at the beginning of his career to give 
up the narrow work of a pastorate for a 
wider interdenominational service with the 
Y. M. C. A. Thanks to the tolerance of his 
early upbringing he stood not only for the 
religious training of young men, but for their 
educational and physical development as 
well. This was a departure that was new at 
the time and strongly opposed by some Eng- 
lish Y. M. C. A. workers. As a “diplomatic” 
organizer and promoter rather than business 
executive, and with steadfastness and 
strength of purpose, the writer has lived to 
see this country’s Y. M. C. A. assume a 
position of international importance. 

It is probably not generally known that in 
the early years of the movement, definite 
work was carried on by the association with 
colored men in the South, with German- 
speaking men, and later on with the Indians, 
Moreover, as far back as the seventies a 
branch was organized among railroad em- 
ployes, and in the eighties work was started 
among lumbermen and miners in Wisconsin, 
and miners in Pennsylvania. At present, the 
industrial section is a distinctive feature of 
association work, especially that undertaken 
by Peter Roberts in behalf of non-English- 
speaking immigrants. 

Thus far, however, the major interests of 
the Y. M. C. A. have been the “tempted 
young men” and foreign missions. Why 
should not the association in future programs 
emphasize still more the work of the indus- 
trial section, reaching out beyond the needs 
of the “white collar’ man to those of the 
country’s unskilled workers, both native and 
foreign? Frep A. Kino. 


. THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By Moissaye J. Olgin. Henry Holt & Co., 
423 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$2.70. 

THE RussIAN REVOLUTION AND THE JUGO-SLAV 

MovEeMENT 

By L. Alexander Petrunkevitch and others. 

Harvard University Press. 109 pp. Price 

$1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 
A Diary oF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

By James L. Houghteling. Dodd Mead & 

Co. 195 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

SurRvEY $1.35. 

The Russian revolution has brought us a 
crop of books on Russia. The most important 
of them is, doubtless, the one by Mr. Olgin. 
The author is a Russian, a revolutionary 
refugee, a journalist of ability and a student. 
His book is written in a lucid style, and in- 
troduces the foreign reader into the very 
heart of the struggle which had been going 
on in Russia for a century between the forces 
of progress and reaction up to the overthrow 
of Czarism. He does not deal with the pres- 
ent revolution but prepares the reader to 
understand the forces that are at work today 
shaping the destinies of revolutionary Russia. 

The general impression in this country is 
that Russia is a farming country with scarce- 
ly any industry of her own. The statistics 
quoted by Mr. Olgin show that as far back 
as 1900 there were in Russia 1,700 stock com- 
panies with an aggregate capital stock of 
over one billion dollars. The new era in the 
economic development of Russia created a 
class of industrial workmen living in cities, 
entirely disconnected from the land, relying 
wholly upon industrial labor. According to 
the census of 1897, the number of wage- 
earners engaged in industry, mining, and 
transportation was three millions. This 
number has since considerably increased. 
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The growth of an industrial wage-earning 
class gave a natural impetus to a labor 
movement. Under the old regime, however, 
any form of organization among workers was 
prohibited. As a result, the incipient labor 
movement assumed a revolutionary Socialist 
character. The government tried repression, 
but without results. A new scheme was de- 
vised by Zubatov, chief of the secret police 
of Moscow, himself a renegade revolutionist. 
Under his guidance secret police agents 
undertook to organize the workers in “loyal” 
groups which would enjoy some privileges by 
special favor of the administration. It was 
hoped by the government that in this way it 
would be able to counteract the influence of 
Socialist agitators. The scheme proved a 
boomerang. Large masses of workmen 
poured into the new organization which 
offered them a place where they could discuss 
their needs and formulate their demands in 
perfect safety from police invasion. The re- 
sult of the establishment of the new organiza- 
tion was a series of strikes together with an 
unprecedented number of complaints. The 
police department was powerless to stop the 
movement, but the elimination of these or- 
ganizations became impossible even for the 
omnipotent Russian police. 

Another element of revolt was the peas- 
antry. The general impression among Amer- 
ican readers, inspired by the writings of 
sycophantic correspondents who curried favor 
with the government of the Czar, was that 
the emancipation of the peasantry in 1861 had 
been the voluntary act of a benign and en- 
lightened monarch. Mr. Olgin quotes the 
words of Alexander II himself, who said, 
“Let us free the peasants from above, or else 
they will free themselves from below.” These 
words were a concession to public opinion, 
which had come to consider serfdom as in- 
compatible with the development of Russian 
economic life. The demand for the aboli- 
tion of serfdom was backed by numerous re- 
volts of the peasants. The peasantry hoped 
to be given possession of the land which they 
had cultivated subject to feudal duties to- 
wards the landed nobility. . These hopes were 
disappointed. The bureaucratic reform 
brought misery to the masses and laid the 
foundation for the agrarian troubles of 1905 
and the present revolution against the land- 
lords. The area of land cultivated by the 
peasantry lagged behind the growth of the 
population. While the number of households 
increased between 1870 and 1900 by 57.8 per 
cent, the number of cattle in possession of the 
peasantry increased only 9.5 per cent. Since 
the methods of agriculture remained the same 
as half a century before, this slow growth of 
the number of cattle meant agricultural de- 
terioration. Artificial fertilization was un- 
known, and the soil was becoming poorer; 
poor crops meant starvation and destitution. 
At the same time, the rental value of land 
grew. In the beginning of the present cen~ 
tury the rent throughout the vast area of 
European Russia absorbed over 80 per cent 
of the net income from the land. 

Discontent among the peasantry, which was 
the natural outgrowth of these conditions, be- 
came the starting point of a movement among 
the Russian intelligentsia. Mr. Olgin vividly 
portrays the various aspects of this intellec- 
tual movement. Owing to Russian political 
conditions, the Russian intellectual was pri- 
marily a bookman who substituted discussion 
for action. Debating problems, discussing 
theories, was to him an end in itself. The 
Russian intellectual was eager for the newest 
ideas. Being barred from constructive social 
work, he could not develop the ability of 
adapting his plans to conditions. He knew 
no limits to his projects of social reform. 
Thus, it was possible that Fourierism spread 
in the forties of the past century in Russia, 
that in the sixties, when Russia was just en- 
tering the path of modern economic develop- 
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LINCOLN TO A QUAKER 


We hoped for a happy ter- 
mination of this terrible war long 
before this; but God knows best, and 
has ruled otherwise. We shall yet 
acknowledge His wisdom, and our 
own error therein. Meanwhile we 
must work earnestly in the best lights 
He gives us, trusting that so work- 
ing still conduces to the great ends he 
ordains. Surely He intends some 
great good to follow this mighty 
convulsion, which no mortal could 
make, and no mortal could stay. 
Your people, the Friends, have had 
and are having a very great trial. 
On principle and faith opposed to 
both war and oppression, they can 
only practically oppose oppression by 
war. In this dilemma some have 
chosen one horn and some the other. 
For those appealing to me on consci- 
entious grounds, I have done and 
shall do, the best I could and can, in 
my own conscience, under my oath to 
Henlaw rn sr. 


From The Record of a Quaker Con- 
Cyrus Pringle’s Dixy: with an 
Macmillan 
Price 60c; by mail of 


science: 
introduction by Rufus M. Jones. 
Company, 93 pages. 
the Survey 65c. 


ment, the ideas of socialism made great head- 
way, and that one decade later the Socialists 
expected Russia to make one bound from ex- 
treme absolutism to perfect social justice. 

The author admits that many grievous mis- 
calculations were made by the revolutionists 
in 1905-1906, when he was personally identi- 
fied with the revolutionary movement. They 
had no experience and did not know how to 
lead large groups. When the time of action 
arrived, there was sometimes too much talk 
and too little practical work. The rapidly 
developing mass movement overthrew many 
a theoretical structure. The author mentions 
also the Zemstvo (organ of local self-govern- 
ment in rural districts) and its intellectual 
employes, who exerted a constructive influence 
upon the development of the people under 
the regime of the Czar. 

One of the most interesting chapters is de- 
voted to “absolutism in practice.” It shows 
the Russian citizen at the beginning of the 
present century involved in a thick net of 
rules and regulations. The press could not 
print a word that had not passed the censor. 
The censor blue-penciled all notes concern- 
ing political movements in Russia, and all 
articles criticizing the administration. He 
suppressed everything that might be inter- 
preted in a sense disapproved by him. The 
police had their hands full searching private 
residences, confiscating loads of literature 
printed on secret presses. The effect of this 
system was felt during the Russian-Japanese 
war; thinking Russia “experienced only a 
malicious gladness at the sight of the blun- 
ders of the administration.” The labor un- 
rest became alarming, the government and 
the reactionary press attacked the revolu- 
tionary movement as a conspiracy supported 
by Japanese money, and carried out by non- 
Russian inhabitants of the country. The de- 
feat of the government in the war was fol- 
lowed by the general strike of October, 1905, 
which was the culminating point of the revo- 
lution of 1905-1906. 

The author leads the reader through the 
revolution and the reaction that followed it. 
The political parties which grew out of that 
revolution are passed in review. We are 
led to the beginning of the present war. Not- 
withstanding the fact that all classes and 
nationalities pledged their loyalty to the 
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cause of Russia and expressed their readi- 
ness to fight for their country, the govern- 
ment answered by dissolving labor organi- 
zations, by destroying the labor press, by es- 
tablishing a censorship not only for military 
news but for expressions of public opinion, 
by punishing Socialists, and by tightening the 
grip of the administration over all free 
movements of the country. The country was 
made speechless by the administration, the 
press was muzzled, the citizens were not 
allowed to express their sentiments. The 
result was the storm which overthrew the 
regime of the Czar. 

I have tried to summarize the main points 
of Mr. Olgin’s book, but it must be read in 
order to be fully appreciated. The second 
book named in the title contains only one 
article of real worth, that is the article by 
Prof. Samuel N. Harper on the Forces Be- 
hind the Russian Revolution. Professor 
Harper is one of the few native-born Amer- 
icans who have a thorough knowledge of the 
Russian language, and has studied Russia 
at first hand and from original sources. He 
comes to the very heart of the present situa- 
tion in Russia by showing that her difficulties 
were “complicated by the fact that one had 
to solve at the same time two most stupend- 
ous tasks,” namely, “to consolidate the con- 
quests of the revolution, and also prosecute 


The article by Professor Petrunkevitch on 
the Intellectuals is of little merit and is, 
moreover, vitiated by extreme partisan bias. 
To say that the peasants represent 90 per 
cent of the Russian population is incorrect 
and misleading. Legally the peasantry forms 
77 per cent of the population; in reality, how- 
ever, only 55 per cent of the Russian bread- 
winners are engaged wholly or partly in 
agriculture. It is curious to learn that com- 
munal ownership of Jand among the peasants 
was a “scheme devised” by the conservative 
land committee appointed by Alexander II! 

A foreign newspaper correspondent un- 
familiar with Russian conditions might be 
excused for casting suspicion upon the leaders 
of the Bolsheviki by reason of the fact that 
they had become broadly known under as- 
sumed names. Anyone who has lived in 
Russia knows that a man, like Lenine or 
Trotsky, who was under the ban of the 
Czar’s government, could not contribute to 
the Russian press or publish books under his 
own name. Mr. Petrunkevitch repeats the 
gossip of the enemies of the Bolsheviki 
charging them with accepting German 
money. The Kerensky government was 
prosecuting the Bolsheviki in the courts, and 
if it had any damaging evidence of this char- 
acter against them it would not have failed 
to publish it in order to discredit them with 
the masses of the people. Professor Petrun- 
kevitch’s strictures on the Russian Marseil- 
laise are also charged up by him against the 
Bolsheviki. He is quite unaware of the fact 
that the words of that song appeared in 1876 
in the fortnightly Vpyeryod, which was 
edited in London by Col. Peter Lavroff, a 
former professor of the Academy of Artillery 
of St. Petersburg. As Professor Petrunke- 
vitch might learn from Mr. Olgin’s book, the 
Bolsheviki faction came into existence twenty- 
seven years later, in 1903. 

Other articles in the collection are mere 
newspaper reports. So is the diary of the 
Russian revolution by Mr. Houghteling. The 
best part of his book is its illustrations. 

Isaac A. HourwicH. 


A HANDBOOK For ScHooL Nurses. By Helen 
W. Kelly, and Mabel C. Bradshaw. Mac- 
millan Co. 109 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.08. 

The nurse has become so much a part of 
every well conducted school that a book of 
reference for the school nurse needs no ex- 
planation or apology. 
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As the foreword definitely states, the 
book is written for an especial group—the 
school nurses themselves. One who finds 
herself working in a locality remote from her 
fellows and without advisory assistants will 
get from this little volume of about 100 pages 
numberless suggestions that will be of 
marked assistance to her. There are ecor 
nomical schedules of daily routine; topics 
for educational health talks and most valua- 
ble diet-sheets, full of suggestions for the 
feeding of normal children. 

We wish the authors had enlarged more 
on the functions of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations. ‘This is a field that is so much 
a thing apart from the work for which the 
nurse has had her especial training, that 
more detailed directions would have been 
valuable. 

One other thing we should have liked the 
authors to have given us from their rich 
fund of experience, and that is, a fuller de- 
velopment of the chapter on Cooperating 
Agencies. At the bedside of the very sick 
patient, the nurse rightfully considers that 
she holds the key to the situation. In mat- 
ters of the conduct of the sick room, her 
judgment is undisputed. In relation to the 
school child, the situation is altered; in 
place of a sick person, isolated in a sick 
room, she has a normal child in a community 
who is affected by the environment that it 
offers. Therefore, if she would influence 
the child, she must call to her assistance the 
conditions in the community that affect him. 
She must cooperate with them and bring all 
into harmony. Most nurses finish their 
training school days with very little idea of 
co-operating with anyone except the doctor. 
A few words of admonition and advice along 
this line would probably have added a note 
of usefulness to the young school nurse. 

The book should be in the personal library 
of every school nurse. 

Jane E. HitcHcock. 


THE SCHOOL As A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

By Charles L. Robbins. Allyn & Bacon. 

470 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$2.12. 

This book is a veritable multum in parvo. 
There are few topics of interest in our schools 
of today that Mr. Robbins does not touch 
upon. This would lead one to think that the 
treatment must be more or less brief and 
lacking in sufficient quantity to give one an 
intelligent notion of the topics treated. Such, 
however, is not the case. 

He opens his book with a study of the evo- 
lution of the idea of the school as a social 
institution. This is historical in character 
covering the period from the earliest times 
down to the present. He follows this with a 
consideration of the social ideals of the 
school; the social conditions which control 
the school; the reaction of the school upon 
society; the school as a protective agency; 
the school as a selective agency: retardation, 
elimination, acceleration; the school as a 
guiding institution; the school as an instru- 
ment of control; moral education; the school 
as a community center; organization as a so- 
cial problem; private schools and public edu- 
cation; the course of study; general con- 
siderations and the parts; method; the 
teacher as a social product and a‘ social 
factor. 


There is a most detailed table of contents; 
an excellent bibliography following each of 
the fifteen chapters of the book; a general 
bibliography and index. The latter might 
have been made a good deal more detailed. 
In the bibliography such books as Brewer’s 
recent work on Vocational Guidance, Howe’s 
book on Universal Military Education and 
Service, and Sargent’s early work on Physi- 
cal Education might have been included. 

Mr. Robbins has covered the subject in so 
thorough and excellent a manner, and has 


brought it so well down to date that it seems 
more or less unduly critical to point out some 
defects. In his chapter on moral education 
he calls attention to the extreme importance 
of the teacher, but does not show by an ex- 
amination of countries like England, France 
and Germany, which have had courses in 
moral and religious instruction, that the 
moral standards of their people are any 
higher than those which exist in our own 
country where very little religious and moral 
training is given in schools. 

The chapter on vocational guidance and 
education is about the best statement that has 
appeared on this subject. On the other hand 
it is a serious defect to find that he makes no 
suggestion or provision for courses in physi- 
cal training in the chapter in which such 
should be made to appear. One might also 
call attention to the fact that in a book which 
has been prepared so recently no mention is 
made of the much agitated military training 
in conjunction with the schools as institu- 
tions round which such training should center. 

By way of contrast it is interesting to note 
that so far has the socialization of our schools 
gone that the author does not consider it nec- 
essary to enter into any justification for the 
interference of the state in matters which not 
more than a half a century ago would have 
been considered a serious infraction of indi- 
vidual rights. The work is an evidence of 
the social revolution which has taken place 
not only in industry, but in our whole edu- 
cational organization. 

One is led in the reading of it to feel that 
the extrem® position of Professor Jenks with 
reference to citizenship is accepted; that is, 
the citizen exists for the benefit of the state. 
To what dangerous lengths this theory of 
the school may lead us only the future can 
tell. The simple ideas of Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Madison, that the state should 
provide some sort of instruction for the peo- 
ple in a democracy, have, like our Consti- 
tution, been stretched so greatly that their 
authors would scarcely recognize them. 

Mr. Robbins does not seem to have the 
faintest idea that there is any point beyond 
which the state, represented by its school offi- 
cials, should not go; there is no detail of 
life in which it may not interfere. Through 
the medical inspection exercised in the 
schools it may force the people to practice 
hygienic principles which may be disagree- 
able to them; may dictate in a fashion the 
sort of profession or trades they shall follow; 
the moral principles which shall guide them; 
and so on in a bewildering variety of com- 
pulsory requirements. This is all justified, or 
rather Mr. Robbins does not even consider it 
necessary to justify it; he takes it for granted 
that the state may do these things. 

As an exposition of a static condition this 
book will be regarded as a remarkable con- 
tributign, especially by those who look with 
a great deal of fear upon the gradual as- 
sumption by the state of the right to interfere 
in the details of personal conduct and liberty 
to the extent to which it has been going re- 
cently. On the other hand those who favor 
the socialization not only of the schools but 
of society, will regard this work as an excel- 
lent summary of the work which has been so 
far accomplished. JAMES SULLIVAN. 


Tue Houstnc PROBLEM IN WAR AND IN 

PEACE 5 

By Charles Harris Whitaker, Frederick L. 

Ackerman, Richard S. Childs and Edith 

Elmer Wood. 116 pp. Journal of the 

American Institute of Architects. Price 

$2.25 postpaid. 

We must confess to considerable disap- 
pointment when this book, advertised to sell 
at over $2, turned out to be no more than 
a paper-bound reprint of the What Is a 
House? articles that ran in the journal be- 
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tween September and February last. It 
would, however, be unjust to the publishers 
not to recognize that it is the regrettable 
lack of interest in housing that necessitates 
the publication of books on that subject in 
ludicrously small and therefore expensive 
editions. 

It is most unfortunate that so far the 
leadership in constructive housing reform in 
this country is coming almost entirely from 
architects whose fervor for the cause is so 
easily discountenanced by opponents as 
being influenced by a pecuniary interest in 
it. As Mr. Whitaker rightly says in the 
foreword, “of all the nations of the world, 
the United States stands alone in its tena- 
cious adherence to the policy that decent 
houses can be provided by rigid ‘tenement- 
house laws.’” 

The stress laid in these articles and their 
excellent illustrations upon the British ex- 
ample may give the impression that whole- 
sale imitation is advocated. This is by 
no means true. The authors realize that 
both on the structural and the financial side 
new methods have to be worked out here 
and now, and they contribute valuable sug- 
gestions to this effect; but as yet nothing is 
worked out in sufficient detail or embodying a 
sufficient nucleus of agreement among those 
who have studied the matter to make pos- 
sible the presentation of a national policy. 

If this is the last word of sane and pro- 
gressive American housing reformers, it is 
much to be feared that the housing bureaus 
in the Shipping Board and the United States 
Department of Labor, authorized to spend be- 
tween them $110,000,000 on house construc- 
tion, have no very strong support to lean 
upon, if their plans are good, and no effective 
public opinion to oppose them, should their 
plans be bad. 

As an introduction to the subject for those 
who have not yet given much thought to it, 
but realize that it is an important factor 
in winning the war, this book is strongly 
recommended. B. 


DRINK. 

By Vance Thompson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

231 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$1.10. 

“Ours is the drunkenest civilization the 
world has ever known,” says Mr. Thomp- 
son in this enlarged version of his earlier 
Drink and Be Sober. Brewing and distill- 
ing, like baking and soap-making, were 
forced out of the home by the industrial 
revolution, became great factoryized indus- 
tries, had their wares delivered on every 
station platform by the modern systems of 
transportation, and finally sought more and 
more markets through advertising and other 
forms of promotion. This happened, of 
course, during the time that the world’s 
wealth was being tremendously increased, 
and much more widely distributed than ever 
before. With drink in temptingly varied 
forms and savors offered at every corner, 
and the price of drink jingling in every- 
man’s pocket, the result was inevitable—the 
per capita consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages increased by leaps and bounds, and 
we, the descendants of the abstemious Puri- 
tans, stood well toward the top of the table. 

Such a process was bound to have its reac- 
tion. First, the churchly, and chiefly those 
who knew the effect of drinking in their 
families or their own stomachs, started to 
campaign against it. Then the doctors, 
challenged at every hand, set their labora- 
tory men at work and came out with scien- 
tific denunciations of the use as a beverage 
of even the smallest quantities of alcohol. 
The civic reformers observed the relation of 
the liquor traffic to government, and found 
it uniformly bad and corrupting. The work- 
ers with broken families, with the sick, the 
feebleminded and the insane, added up the 
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figures of their cases and gave alcohol high 
rank as a wrecker of homes and health and 
minds. The railroads and the great indus- 
trial plants increasingly refused to employ 
men who drink. The insurance companies 
looked askance at the drinkers—they don’t 
live so long! Finally, the war clinched it in 
—the commanders of all armies do not want 
drinking soldiers and are taking the great- 
est pains not to have them. 

During this time, prohibition by local and 
state action had been going ahead by leaps 
and bounds. So it was, says Mr. Thompson, 
that when Congress passed the 
amendment it merely registered the expressed 
conviction of a tremendous majority of the 
country territorially and of 60 per cent of 
our population. One of the hardest ques- 
tions he had to face—that the small states of 
scattered, rural, homogeneous population are 
forcing the cork down the throats of the 
great polyglot industrial states—has been 
answered since his book was published by 
the ratification of the amendment in Massa- 
chusetts. At the “personal liberty” argu- 
ment, he almost sniffs; that a man should 
give up some of his liberty—such as the 
privilege of getting drunk—for the good of 
the community, is of the very essence of 
civilization. He predicts a dry country 
much sooner than most of us had expected. 


All of this dryness, however, is unfair 
to a book that is far from dry. It is ad- 
dressed to the man who says, ‘Thank 


Heaven, I can drink and be sober.” For he, 
says Vance Thompson, has been the chief 
obstacle in the path of reform—he, the 
man who is “drunk at the top,” “morally 
drunk,” drunk without knowing it, and pos- 
sessed of the fatuous notion that he can go 
on taking just the very moderate amount 
that will do him no harm. No temperance 
tract will reach this fellow, but here is a 
book he may read—witty, full of anecdote, 
a book, indeed, in which a practiced writer 
mellows his ardent prohibitionism with as 
much skill as that with which the modern 
liquor-maker introduces sparkle and aroma 
into the spurious spirits. 
Je, IARI 


THE SCIENCE OF POWER 

By Benjamin Kidd. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

318 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$1.60. 

Social Evolution, first published in 1894 and 
reprinted eight times during the same year, 
placed its author upon so high a pedestal that 
next to Herbert Spencer he probably was for 
a decade the most frequently quoted of 
British sociologists. In spite of the hetero- 
doxy of the main theories expounded in that 
volume and in Principles of Western Civili- 
zation (1902), he had become a classic, and it 
is almost a shock to realize from the publica- 
tion of the posthumous Science of Power that 
he was still among the living so recently as 
1916. 

For, since 1894, and even since 1902, the 
analysis and interpretation of the social 
forces which determine the elusive “progress” 
of western civilization have kept alive a con- 
stant fire of controversy in which Benjamin 
Kidd took no part. A number of quotations 
in the present volume show that its author 
read his contemporaries, and that he was 
out of sympathy with the general trend to- 
wards greater refinement in definition, to- 
wards immediate practical application of sub- 
stantiated theories and towards deeper ex- 
ploration of racial and group relationships 
which characterizes their work. 

The experience of the world war certainly 
might seem to play havoc with the author’s 
earlier theory of social tendencies; but by 
deepening and amplifying it—perhaps by 
twisting a little some of its main supports— 
he has construed it into a strong if slender 
bridge over the gulf which separates so many 
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optimists from their pre-war prophecies. In 
1894 he found “the key to our times” in the 
“softening of the character, in this deepening 
and strengthening of the altruistic feelings, 
with their increased sensitiveness to stimulus, 
and the consequent ever-growing sense of re- 
sponsibility to each other.” In 1916, he makes 
it clear that this great feminine principle of 
progress, looking towards the conservation 
and perpetuation of the race, is still engaged 
in a violent struggle against the male motive 
of self-assertion. 

It would be going too far to.say that what 
the author proclaimed as a reality in 1904 
has become his hope in 1916, for in both books 
there is the same insistence upon the evolution 
of emotional states as the basic force of prog- 
ress. In both he gives reasons for his be- 
lief that civilization does not consist in either 
intellectual or physical development from the 
simple to the complex but in social integration 
resulting from religious fervor and from the 
instinct of altruism. Only the emphasis of 
statement has changed under the influence of 
world happenings. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, in an intro- 
duction to the present volume, quarrels with 
the author’s statement that “the emotion of the 
ideal is the supreme principle of efficiency in 
the collective struggle of the world,” on the 
ground that the war is a life-and-death strug- 
gle between contending intellectual forces. 
This is curious, for with most of us complete 
confidence in an Allied victory does not rest 
on a belief that the Allies command the better 
brains or are better organized but on the 
knowledge that the justice of their cause in- 
spires a superior morale, both among the 
armies and the civilian populations, to that 
of the enemy; in other words that, exactly as 
Kidd contends, their survival in the struggle 
is guaranteed by the superior power of their 
ideal. 

But The Science of Power is more than a 
clever restatement of old teachings to fit new 
circumstances. The social reformer is apt 
to be taken up more completely than is good 
for him or his cause by thoughts for the im- 
mediate success of some measure or other. 
To the more thoughtful neither the shallow 
generalizations of the average pulpit nor the 
cold and non-committal precision of the 
academic rostrum quite satisfy the craving 
for a deeper justification. To him this book 
will be a welcome stimulant. If he cannot 
accept its definition of humanity’s more dis- 
tant goal, it will provoke him to counter it 
with a better one. Against those who set up 
as the guiding purpose of social control the 
greater welfare or efficiency of the individual, 
against those to whom the embodiment of jus- 
tice is an all-suffcing social aim, against 
those who would subordinate the welfare of 
the individual to that of an imaginary or- 
ganism called state or society, Benjamin Kidd 
unfurls this banner of his creed of progress: 

“The power of sacrifice and renunciation 
is the first and last word in that kind of effh- 
ciency which, is deepening in the social era 
of the race. Man can only reach his highest 
power in the social integration. . . . Civi- 
lization has its origin, has its existence, and 
has the cause of its progress in the emotion 
of the ideal. It is through this faculty that 
the human mind rises to the Universal.” 

BAL; 


WHEATLESS AND MEATLESS DAYS 
By Pauline Dunwell Partridge and Hester 
Martha Conklin. D. Appleton & Co. 224 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey 
$1.35. 
Economy Coox Boox 
By Marie Melllvaine Gillmore. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 215 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.10. 
The food conservation message reaches 
some people successfully when expressed in 
the general terms of “save wheat, meat, fats 
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and sugar.” ‘The housewife, however, often 
needs the specific help of new recipes and 
menus to take the place of the ones being 
discarded in the interests of food conserva- 
tion. 

Wheatless and Meatless Days supplies 
many recipes which contain no wheat and no 
meat, and illustrates well what appetizing 
and satisfying meals may be provided even 
when these two supposed essentials are dis- 
carded. There are comparatively few new 
or unusual recipes in the book, but all seem 
to have been carefully prepared. ‘The book 
should prove helpful to the inexperienced 
housewife, as well as to the experienced 
housewife who is finding her meal plans con- 
siderably upset by her pledge to save wheat 
and meat and the other “war foods.” : 

The Economy Cook Book is supposed to 
“take the place among recipe books that the 
Ford does among automobiles.” It also is 
supposed to have been “planned as a war 
measure to carry out the desires of the United 
States food administration by presenting re- 
cipes for nutritious food without the un- 
necessary use of wheat, meats, sweets, and 
fats.” In addition, by the means of “sample 
balanced menus,” it endeavors to show how 
to arrange meals to “promote the greatest 
degree of growth and health.” 

In spite of these rather extravagant claims, 
the book seems to be a cook book of consider- 
ably less value than many already available. 
The recipes are not always especially eco- 
nomical and many of them call for fairly 
large amounts of white flour, fat (especially 
salt pork), meat, and sugar, when a consider- 
ably smaller amount of these “war foods” 
could have been used by making certain 
modifications in the recipes. 

One of the supposedly “balanced menus” 
contains split pea soup, chicken and rice en 
casserole, lima beans and rice pudding—a 
combination of three protein foods in a single 
meal and a repetition of the same carbohy- 
drate food. While probably not actually 
harmful dietetically, this menu and many 
others in the book might justifiably be criti- 
cized as not illustrating ideal food combina- 
tions from the standpoint of nutrition or 
aesthetic satisfaction. 

The book, in common with many other 
cook books, raises the question of the ethics 
of using quite distinctive recipes from gov- 
ernment and school bulletins without ac- 
knowledging their source. Just: when does a 
cook book become a really original piece of 
work and when does it cease to be a com- 
pilation of other people’s work? 

Emma A. WINSLow. 


_ 
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“MAYTIME,” this week’s cover picture by 
Esther J. Peck, is a study of children in the 
East Side of New York who in this time 
of want, fear and sorrow interpret at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse for their elders Abs 
eternal gladness of youth. 


A LABOR PARTY with socialistic tenden- 
cies is reported to have been formed in the 
republic of Nicaragua. Its offices are in 
Managua. 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute is planning to give, during its summer 
session for teachers, courses in civics and 
community work, institutional management 
and hygiene. The home economics depart- 
ment of the college is distributing widely a 
booklet on Practical Patriotic Recipes. 


RECONSTRUCTION is the name of a six- 
teen-page monthly magazine published at 


53, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, by the Relief Mis- 


sions of the Society of Friends. The first is- 
sue, for April, 1917, contains some detailed 
accounts of the work done by Friends’ Units 
in different parts of France and in Holland. 


LATEST among weekly periodicals is the 
Woman Patriot, a “national newspaper for 
Shome and national defense against woman 


by the Woman Patriot Publishing Company, 
Washington, D. C. The editor is Minnie 
Bronson and it continues among its features 
the “anti-suffrage notes” hitherto published 
> as a dodger from Cambridge, Mass. 


BY THE merger of America’s Army of Re- 
Vlief with the Junior Red Cross, a branch 
of the American Red Cross, 500,000 chil- 
‘dren have been added to the 5,000,000 exist- 
ing members of the Junior Red Cross. The 
+ former organization, from its headquarters 
‘in Boston, has raised funds for sufferers in 
) war-stricken countries throughout the 
United States. 


INCREASED cost of living and the entry 
of more women in the mills threaten to raise 
| the incidence of tuberculosis in the indus- 
trial sections of Pennsylvania. For this 
reason, the Wyoming Valley Tuberculosis 
"| Relief Society at Wilkes-Barre has entered 
+ upon an educational campaign, especially in 
the foundries and factories, and is sending 
around a modern exhibit. 


| ONE HUNDRED selected parliamentary 
| constituencies were to try out the Hare sys- 
tem of proportional representation under a 
proposed amendment to the electoral reform 
bill now before Parliament. This clause was 
rejected last week by the House of Com- 
mons, and thus there is no longer any pros- 
pect of this reform being adopted in the 
| present Parliament. 


THE Industrial Commission of the State 
of Wisconsin has issued an order prohibit- 
ing night work for women on street rail- 
ways. The order provides that in cities 
of the first class women may be employed 
only between the hours of 8 a. M. and 5 
P. M.; in cities of the second class they may 
be employed between 6 A. M. and 5 P. M.; 
but in no case may their daily hours of work 
exceed eight hours. 


SINCE the Woman’s Club of Lingayen, 
Philippine Islands, began its work for sav- 
ing the babies of the province a year ago, 
forty-seven centers have been established in 
the various municipalities of the province. 
Each of these centers is a meeting place for 
mothers, or prospective mothers, and their 
children. The results of the year’s work 
in obtaining higher standards and more in- 
telligent care of home and children are said 
to be remarkable. 


EVERY SHADE of cheering marked Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Red Cross address in New 
York last Saturday, from the outburst of 
enthusiasm which greeted his entrance to 
the almost silent appreciation with which 
his condemnation of war profiteering was 
received. But the loudest and most pro- 
longed applause was given to the passage 
which assured Russia that until she was 
freed from the German yoke this country 
would not consider the war honorably ended. 


MORE THAN two million members of the 
American forces are now insured for more 
than sixteen and a half billion dollars, the 
average amount of insurance applied for 


suffrage, feminism and socialism,” published 
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Infants’ and 


moderate prices. 


Play Dresses— 


x 


8 to 14 years, $6.75 to 10.75. 
Boys’ Wash Suits— 


$2.95 to 7.50. 
Infants’ Dresses— 


short sizes, $1.50 to 37.50. 


Bonnets. 
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being $8,209. Considering that the maximum 
permitted by law is $10,000 this is very 
gratifying, says Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo. Since the middle of October, the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance has written 
more insurance than is on the books today 
of the twenty largest life insurance com- 
panies in the world combined. 


SOLICITATIONS of donations and sub- 
scriptions for the Second War Fund of the 
American Red Cross by persons under eight- 
een years of age have been strictly forbid- 
den by the National War Finance Commit- 
tee which has had many complaints of un- 
authorized collections. In some of the large 
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Children’s Wear 
at WicCutcheon’s 


The Summer frocks for the little ones at McCutcheon’s, 
made of Dimities, Chambray, Crepe, and Domestic 
Ginghams, are most enticing. 
Garments for romping children at play, and there are 
more elaborate clothes for dress-up occasions. 


With Bloomers, of Blue and Pink Gingham. 
$2.50 and 2.95; 6 to 12 years, $3.50 up. 


Of White and colored Dimity, 
2 to 6 years, $3.75, 4.50 and 5.25; 


Oliver Twist models, 2 to 5 years, 


French Hand-made in long and 


We also have an attractive line 
of Hand-Embroidered long and 
short Infants’ Coats in Crepe de 
Chine and Cashmere, as well as 
dainty Hand-made Caps and 


Maids’ and Nurses’ Aprons in a. large assortment. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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on 


Reg. Trade Mark 


There are simple, sturdy 


All a 


2 to 6 years, 


Bloomer Dress of 
Pink and Blue Gingham, 
Sizes 2 to 6 years, $2.50. 


LUIS 


5 


Cities street solicitations by children for 
various causes, in some cases authorized but 
more often spontaneous, have come to con- 
stitute a public nuisance, and the educational 
authorities have had to interfere. 


A COOPERATIVE pharmacy is now operat- 
ing in Philadelphia under the management 
of the Producers’ and Workers’ Cooperative 
League. In another part of the city, a thriv- 
ing little cooperative store is open on Tues- 
day and Saturday nights. The Bronze Bell 
is the name adopted by a cooperative com- 
pany in process of formation. The most 
ambitious new enterprise of all, however, 
is the Home Service Corporation ’ which has 
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Is HE in the Army? 


F so, then you undoubtedly find time to read of what he and thousands 
of other boys are doing. You are anxious to know how they are cared 
for when they are ill or injured, or when they are just homesick. You 

are interested to know how they spend their spare moments and how they work 
andplay. Nearly every day some of our boys “Shove off for France” as they say. 


E, who are obliged to stay at home, are full of anxiety for their welfare “‘Over There” 

and for their safe homecoming later. Y.M.C. A. men who “ Shove Off” with the boys 

tell in their own magazine of what it means to say “good-by.’”” The Y. M.C. A. is 
with the soldier all the way from the home fireside to the training camp, across the seas into 
the trenches, in the hospitals, and everywhere that it can be helpful. The multitudinous 
activities of this great organization are pictured in the Y. M. C. A. magazine}”9 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


SSOCIATION .MEN is {the name of this Y..M.C. A. magazine. It is published ‘in 
A New York City. A very large, far-reaching, powerful and capable organization 
is back of ASSOCIATION MEN. This magazine is being eagerly sought for by 

all who have friends in the army because it contains many exclusive war pictures that no 
other magazine can get hold of. It is full of first hand information telling all about the tre- 
mendous work the Y. M. C. A. is doing in our army camps both in this country and abroad. 


What the Folks Back Home Say About It 


“ASSOCIATION ve is the eochics thing to a letter from my boy, so that I have come to 
love Ye find i than an’ other magi 

e in ASSOCIATION ME MEN. ‘the whole story.” 

af am ae every father and mothe. whose boy is in the army ought to subscribe to 
ASSOCIATION M 

“To me Y.M.C. A. means ‘You Make Christianity Attractive,’ and I never realized how 
much the Red Triangle means to young men in the army. 


FOR 10 CENTS PER MONTH 


ASSOCIATION MEN will bring you the “whole story.” Don’t try to get along without it. 
You wh cas much about the army and the hardships and pleasures of the boys by reading 
it regularly. 

Decide today to know more of the real situation and subscribe to ASSOCIATION MEN. 
Use Postal Card or write us letter accepting our SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


10 Months for $1 00 ($8 pegeRt) 


\ Address 
', ASSOCIATION MEN pe 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


10 months for $1.00. 
You will find that amount enclosed. 
Yours very truly 


Name 
Stree 


(write plainly) 


Town 


State. 


The Pennsylvania School for 
Social Service 


Ask for the Index 


THE SURVEY FOR MAY 25, 


Gentlemen:—I wish to know more about Army Camp Life and accept” your 
Special Limited Offer of ASSOCIATION MEN (the Y.M.C.A. Magazine) 


9th year begins Sept. 16th, 1918 


TRAINS FOR SOCIAL WORK in the flelds of 
Associated Charities, Hospital Social Service, 
Industrial Welfare Work, Children’s Agencies, 
Housing and Anti-Tuberculosis Work, Proba- 
tion, Institutional Management, Red Cross 
Home Service and other forms of social service. 


TRAINS NURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSING in its various forms, including Visit- 
ing Nursing, Child Welfare, Industrial Nurs- 
ing, School Nursing, Tuberculosis Nursing, 
Medical Social Service, ete. 


FACULTY:—M. Antoinette Cannon, Dr. Frank 
A. Craig, Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, Aaron D. 
Faber, Dr. Nathaniel Gildersleeve, Johan 
Grolle, Frederick P. Gruenberg, John Ihlder, 
Dr. Carl Kelsey, Betsey Libbey, Edwin D. 
Solenberger, Dr. B. Franklin Stahl, Katharine 
Tucker, Dr. Krank Watson. 


For bulletin, address BERNARD J, NEW- 
MAN, Director, 1302 Pine St., Philadelphia 


HE index for Volume XXXIX of the 

SURVEY (October, 1917-March, 1918), 
is now ready. It will be sent free on 
request. Libraries and others on our index 
mailing list for other volumes will receive 
this one without further request. Volume, 
stoutly bound in red cloth with leather cor- 
ners, $2.50; subscribers’ copies bound at 


$1.50; carriage extra. 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 
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opened offices in Spruce Street. The City 
of Brotherly Love, suggests the Cooperative 
League of America, is at last beginning to 
merit its name. 


AN UNUSUAL METHOD of asking for 
an increased appropriation for education was 
used the other day by the students of the 
Julia Richmond High School, New York — 
City, when, dressed in costumes represent- — 
ing the various student activities, they called 
a thousand strong upon the mayor and told 
him in song, speech and pageant that a 
modern school family of 3,600 cannot with- 
out loss of efficiency be scattered over six 
buildings, some of them over seventy years 
old, poorly lighted, badly ventilated, with 
worn-out equipment and without lockers, 
gymnasium, lunch room, library or audi- 
torium. 


ABOUT fifty boards or departments of 
public welfare have grown out of the work 
of the National Public Welfare League in- 
corporated in Missouri in 1916. Others are 
in process of formation or—as in New York 
city—are advocated by influential citizens. 
The league, according to the first number 
of its new organ Public Welfare, is assisting 
active campaigns in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri to get laws passed in 
the next legislature which would establish 
county boards or departments of public 
welfare. L. A. Halbert, general superin- 
tendent of the Board of Public Welfare of 
Kansas City, Mo., the model after which 
many of the others have been patterned, is 
vice-president of the league. 


UNNECESSARY if not impossible war 
charities still make their appearance. One 
of the latest examples is the American Con- 
valescent Home Association, organized by 
Helen Adams. After unsuccessfully seeking 
the endorsement of the organized charities, 
applied to the New York State Board 
of Charities for incorporation. This was 
refused on the ground that the proposed ob- 
ject of establishing a convalescent home in 
France for American officers could probably 
not be carried out because the military au- 
thorities themselves were responsible for 
such provision and were making it through 
their own official organization, the Red 
Cross. In spite of this refusal the promoters 
have continued to raise money in New York 
and Palm Beach; and there seems to be no 
law to stop them. ‘ 


INFORMATION bulletins for voters, giving 
without editorial comment ‘the bare facts 
concerning topical political questions, may 
not be a novelty. But it has remained for a 
woman’s organization, the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Party, to produce a weekly 
sheet of real, usefulness to the average in- 
telligent and conscientious citizen. City- 
State-Nation gives to the new voters every 
week a summary of the most important pro- 
ceedings and proposed bills in the govern- 
ing boards of the city, in the state legisla- 
ture, in Congress, and in the various divi- 
sions of the federal war administration. The 
chief measures and proposals are described 
in short, simply written paragraphs which 
are arranged under subject headings, such 
as Labor Bills, Public Health and Welfare, 
Food Measures, and the like. 


TO EXAMINE specimen houses and to ad- 
vise on house plans received from the archi- 
tects’ committee are the duties of the latest 
addition to the already formidable list of 
committees under the British Ministry of 
Reconstruction, the Women’s Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Housing Advisory Committee. It 
is felt, says the official announcement, that 
in the preparation of plans for werkee 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


FIRST assistant wanted in a Philadel- 
phia settlement. Address 2795 Survey. 


WANTED—Assistant superintendent, $50- 
$60 per month and maintenance. Vocational 
teacher; salary $50 per month and mainte- 
nance. Address Cedar Knolls School, Haw- 
thorne, New York, Miss M. Smiru, super- 
intendent, or ‘phone 314 Pleasantville. 


dress, with references, Miss Eleanor F. 
Tyler, 460 St. Ronan Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


| WANTED-—Social Worker of some ex- 
| perience for small city in Central Illinois. 
» Address 2802 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


desires executive position in effective civic 


enterprise. Address 2775 Survey. 
WANTED—Position as supervisor of 
child placing. Age 37. Married. Four 
years’ experience. Master’s degree. Now 
employed. Address 2789 SurvEY 
INDUSTRIAL Supervisor, subnormal 


girls—institutional private experience, de- 
sires change September 1. Address 2792, 


perience, seeks appropriate position. .Ad- 
dress 2796 SurRVEY. i 
WANTED—Executive position. Have 


thorough professional training and 15 years 
practical experience in welfare work; child 


and organizer. I desire permanent posi- 
tion. Moderate salary; any part of Amer- 
ica. Address 2797 Survey. 


POSITION as nurse in charge of infirm- 
lary at boys’ school or college. Exceptional 
credentials. Address 2798 Survey. 


HOUSEMOTHER, experienced, execu- 
tive, progressive, desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 2799 Survey. 


I am in the field for a position as director 
of boys’ and adult activities in large insti- 
tution or head worker in small settlement. 
Ten years experience. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address 2800 Survey. 


POSITION as housemother wanted in 
boys’ ‘school or institution for coming year. 
Address 2801 Survey. 


‘class houses in the past, sufficient considera- 


tion has not been given to the comfort and 
convenience of the women who are to live 
in the houses. The members of this sub- 
committee will more particularly report on 
such matters as internal fittings, position of 
doors and windows, size and number of 
rooms, gardens, communal arrangements— 
in short everything affecting labor saving 
for the housewife and the health and con- 
venience of the family. 


GOVERNOR WITHYCOMBE, of Oregon, 
has appointed seven prominent men in the 
state to form a Land Settlement Commis- 
sion, a permanent body for the purpose of 
placing people on the land under conditions 
which will exclude the profiteer and make 
for the prosperity of the settlers. British 
Columbia and California already have such 
bodies; the one appointed in Oregon so far 
has been left without funds but may never- 
theless effect certain reforms by cooperation 
with intelligent private organizations and 
with the state department of agriculture. 
The encouraging feature in Oregon, to judge 


from comment in the Oregon Voter, seems to 
be that the better elements in the real es- 
tate world are lined up solidly behind the 


administration in its effort to substitute 
helpfulness to the new settler for the dis- 
honesty and incompetence which have so 
largely characterized the land deals of the 
past. 

WHAT is happening in tenement neighbor- 
hoods in spite of the great demands for 
workers and the high wages of wartime 
is thus put by Mary K. Simkovitch, director 
of Greenwich House, New York city: 
“Most of our people have given up the use 
of milk and substituted condensed milk, even 
for the children. Food has been cut down 
to a minimum. Of course very few people 
have had new clothing, but this is a minor 
matter. Women are going into industry who 
never have left their homes before, and it 
is a very difficult problem for them to take 
care of their homes properly and be out at 
work all day at the same time. Yet they are 
driven to it, for the wages of the husband 
and father are not now sufficient to meet the 
increased cost of living and the woman must 
go out and earn her share too. The general 
restlessness and change pervades this, as 
every other locality, and there has never been 
a time when the steadying influence and help- 
fulness of the settlement has been so greatly 
needed.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING and Stammering 
cured at home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 11 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 
Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


UNITED STATES. CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION—Bureau of Ordnance of 
War Department needs statistical experts 
at $1,800 to $4,500 a year; open for men 
only. Statisticians at $1,800 a year; clerks 
qualified in accounting and business admin- 
istration, $1,000 to $1,800 year; open for 
men and women. No oral examination; 
competitors rated upon education, training, 
experience. For further information, write 
to Unirep States Civit Service ComMiIs- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents @ line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged threughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


Tue BritisH Co-operative Movement. By Harry 
W. Laidler. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League ef America, 2 West 13th st., 
New York. 


Grrts anp Kaki. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hevprnc Hoover. A Business Maa’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request frem Richard yer, 
200 Summer St., Bosten. 


Maxine THe Boss Errrcrenr. 
a New Industrial Regime. John Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 
A. 


New VeEntTuREsS or FaitH. Suggestions for greater 
achievement through prayer, a cycle for a month. 
15 cents each, $1.50 a dozen, $10.00 a 100. Gen- 
eral War-Time Commission of the Churches, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. 


You SHovtp Know Axsour Crapit Unirens. A 
manual furnished gratis upen request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Asseciation, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Heare. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Community CentER AssocraTion, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’y, 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 St., Washington, D. C. 


National FEepeRaTION oF SETTLEMENTS. Chicago, 
May 23-26. Thomas W. Allinson, ch’n, Henry 
Booth House, Chicago, Ill. 

Natronat Tusercutosis Association. Boston, 


June 6-8. Ass’t sec’y, Philip P. Jacobs, 381 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


If you know the name of the agency 
er organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 


for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Athletics, Amer. Phy, Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AaspiM. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, PRraa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Spo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nirww. 
Consumers, Cta. 
Cooperation, CLA. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywcea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, : 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for 
Disabled Men. 


Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


Crippled and 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Asseciates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Efficiency Work. Bor. 

Electoral Reform, T1, APRL. 

'mployment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, RBF. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Féeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Sec. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rer. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLi. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Humane Education, AnEs, 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RcicpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, 


Newa, Niws. 


Insanity, Nemn. 
Institutions, Angra. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatr., Nee. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ. Sage Fdn. 


Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 

Mountain hites, RsF. 

Municipal Government, Arrt, NFs. 
o Training, Hr, Tr. 

Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 

Nursing, ApHa, NopHn. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa, 

Physical Training, APEA, Praa. 

Prostitution, AsHA. 

Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 

Public Health, Nopun. 

Race: Betterment, Er. 


Library. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Er, Ait, Rar. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highlan 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Div. 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwwceymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcva 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcua, 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHA. 
Schools, Anea, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Mwwceymca, Pora. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Statistics, RsF, 
SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 
Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 

Tuberculosis Naspr. 


Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aa. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, Rericpm. : 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board! of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service . 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work 
Y. M. C, Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 


Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


Counci 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. hibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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THE SURVEY, S.DIRECT OR Ya@e SOCIAL AGENCIES 


MERICAN HOME ECONOMIOS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ons in home, school, institution and community. 
ublishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
tathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


f{ERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness 
o animals through schools, press, and societies for 
oung and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
jterature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


‘..MERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
IATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCey 
fall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis_ B. McCurdy, 
cting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Dbject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
mterest in physical education. Annual member- 
hip fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 

“ION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
ank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
1nd fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
iterature free. Membership $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ITATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
@5 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
f prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
DF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
ec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St, New York. To dissemi- 
ate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nev. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
eorge S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
reas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
ension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 


lnished. 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2. W. 13 St.. New York. 


To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
‘GHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
wen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


| Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. . 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal 
elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 
mor a Government school. Free illus. literature. 

‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New ork. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; ue iP; 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and _agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad. forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and’ 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies, 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Cheb Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension ef public 
health nursing; to develop stamdards of technique; 


to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mer., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social erganizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and pretection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Nen-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. seo’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other publie utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and publications inculcating the principles 
of right living. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, 
sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR ORIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment’ bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples.. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. artments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wocdrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, see’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INO.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., eae Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brume Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institutiom for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases ef the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logam, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ate. 
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TF the tnumph of force in this 
war is to mean the tnumph 
of ideas, those ideas must 

first triumph nght here at home. 


No man or group of men, however 
right or however powerful, can hope 
to impose on a world, mad with the 
passion and grief of war, the ideals 
of a democratic peace without the 
comprehending insistence of an informed and 
preponderant body of public opinion. 


The very quality of our fighting over there 
and of our preparation here, our fighting effec- 
tiveness and our fighting morale, depend on 
the unity of our purpose, the singleness of our 
aim. 


OTHING whatever can be gained by 

pretending that American public opinion 
is alert and informed today. The fringe of 
actual disloyalty is next to negligible. But 
public opinion is not informed—not even in- 
formed enough—on the threadbare question 
of war aims. And until it is, until the full 
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meaning of the democratic peace to which 
we are committed is brought home to all of 
us, by just that much will our capacity to strike 
a sustained and forceful blow be diminished 


HE NEW REPUBLIC, in the field of 


political interpretation, occupies a strategic 
position of unexampled significance and im 
portance. It is not the ‘‘undoubted organ of 
the administration’’ the London Nation has se 
flatteringly but mistakenly called it. But, te 
quote another contemporary (the New York 
Tribune), the New Republic and the admin 
istration ‘‘have frequently thought together in 
the past,’ and because it has frequently 
thought with the administration, however in 
dependently, it has been able in unique meas- 
ure perhaps to reflect and even to project the 
liberal purposes of this least ‘“‘press agented’ 
administration the country has ever known. 


The very least American opinion can do to- 
day is to give that administration its compre 
hending support. To read the New Republic 
is to understand the war, and to understand 
the war is to take an indispensable step toware 
winning the war —and keeping it won. 
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